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ABSTRACT 

This booklet, the seccrd ic a series of four, was/ 
designed by the Task Force on Career Education as a handtcck for/ 
state policy makers who are responsible for legislating the full' 
implementation of career education. The content is presented in seven 
sections. ^The first on legislative leadership coders the goals/and 
objectives of career education and the ra tie sale for a comprehensive 
career education lav, The next section briefly discusses career 
education terms and objectives and their implications for 
legislation. The third section covers administrative structures at 
the local level and includes the creatiCn of planning districts* 
local needs assessment and planning activities, and five-year career 
education plans. In section four the focus is administrative 
structures at the state level, including public information and 
technical asristance, coordination with related programs, and the 
state career education plan. The fifth section on governance 
structures at tfie local level covers career education Advisory 
councils, while the sixth on governance structures at the state level 
discusses the state career education adviser? council, reporting, and 
council membership. The last section focuses on funding and programs. 
The appendixes include suggested provisions for a career education 
act, a conference report concerning tie Career Education incentive 
Act, and linkages between career education and related education 
programs. (EH) 
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Preface 



Career education is relatively a new idea. Looking back over- the 
history of education, the effort to relate claaawork to adult roiea and 
responsibilities is as old as formal learning itaelf — but f, career 
education" ta a product of our times and it is leas than ten yean old. 1 

In spite of a general weariness with educational innovations, 
educators have taken a close look at the newcomer, and so have 
political leaders. While many innovations are specialised and limited 
in their scope, career education is pervasive across the curriculum 
and at all levels of education. Career education offers a positive, 
constructive approach to educational change rather than an au- 
thoritarian or punitive one. Then too, the roots of career education go 
back into*the history of American education, so that it is consistent 
with the past. Some innovative ideas, although attractive in many 
respects, do not fit well with established practices and the philosophy 
of education that undergirds them, 

Because of these intrinsic qualities, career education has attracted 
many converts — not only among educators, but among parents, 
students and thoughtful members of the business, industry and labor 
communities. After the initial process of learning what career educa- 
tion is and how it relates to other education programs and activities 
and to community needs, many individuals have been intrigued with 
its rich potential and have committed themselves to working for its 
full implementation in the schools. 

This growing interest and support has led to the establishment of a 
national Task Force on Career Education by the Education Commis- 
sion of the States. Charged with the responsibility of studying career 
education and its many implications for our system of education, the 
Task Force has developed a number of recommendations, 1 Among 

'"Career education" is a concept ao^ju a new term, originated in 1971, Ihe creation of 
former US Commissioner of EduJStion Sidney Marfand. 

■The major recommendations of the task force are contained in several companion 
reports One is concerned with the involvement of business, industry and labor in the 
setting of career education policy at the state level (ECS Report No. 1 .17 .Collaboration 
n State Career Education Policy Development The Role of Business, Industry and 
Labor > The second is concerned with the development of career education legislation 
as presented in thisj-eport! A summary of existing career education legislation (ECS 
Report No 1 \9,AnfOi>en<iew of State Career Education Laws)is the third report in the 
sen** Th® fourth. *nd last, report deals with the policies of many grOupe and org mnizA- 
tions that have lent their formal support to career education (ECS Report No 120, 
Career Education: The Policies and Priorities of Businesses, Organizations and Agen- 
cies). 



them Hit* reeom me nd a t ion m for career education legislation which 
form the hiiHiH for thin report, 



The Tank Force, which is chaired by (kivernor G«orge Bus bee of 
Georgia, js composed of educators, political leaders and represen- 
tatives of business, industry and labor Fach member is an advocate 
of career education, and each has his/her own perspective about 
implementing career education in ways that will benefit students, 
schools and communities. Their recommendations are designed to 
encourage the full implementation of career education and, also, to 
preserve and protect those characteristics of career education that 
make it a desirfihle agent of educational change 

In this publication, J he Task Force has dealt with a wide variety of 
practical matters Should career education legislation be enacted at 
alP How should it be paid for? How long should it take to achieve full 
implementation? How can ongoing efforts be built upon and encour- 
aged? Oiven the wide variations among states, the Task Force has 
made no attempt to provide final answers to these questions, but they 
are dealt with so that readers may find the approach best suited to, 
their states 

Finally, a strong effort ban been made to develop legislative 
provisions that are unambiguous and as readable as possible. Indi- 
vidual provisions are described in terms that are intended to clarify 
them, to explain their significance 1 and to provoke discussion, To the 
extent that this report leads to a thoughtful discussion of the goals 
and objectives of career education — and to appropriate ways of 
achieving those goals and objectives — it will have fulfilled its pur- 
pose 
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Legislative Leadership: The Case for a 
Comprehensive Career Education Law 



Probably the first question that cornea to mind when confronted with 
« proposal for legislation, is "Why do we need legislation?" Laws are 
enacted, in moat people ■ minds, to fore* them into behavior that they 
would not voluntarily adopt There is a strong tendency to resist any 
encroachment* by government on our freedom to solve problems in 
ways that are suited to our individual circumstances and needs. In 
education, new laws are often viewed as inimical to the local control 
of the schools and to the independence of educators to approach their 
responsibilities in a professional and responsive way 

All laws, however, are not designed to force a change in behavior — 
many are designed to provide needed support for activities that have 
already gained widespread acceptance. In most cases, when such laws 
are enacted, there are strings attached - - but they are normally 
designed t« prevent abuse and to protect tax dollars (i.e., the public 
interest), rather than to force a change in existing behavior, 

Some laws are a mixture in that they require change while providing 
the support needed to mak;e the required change less burdensome. 
These kinds of laws are referred to as "incentive legislation" and 
represent a form of legislative leadership rather titan an exercise of 
legislative authority. Ideally, they are designed to nurture a variety 
of locally determined approaches to meeting t fie-goals and objectives 
of the legislature which are stated in very general terms in the law. 

The approach to legislation proposed by the task force is an incen- 
tive approach, designed to encourage the full implementation of 
career education within a five-year period. Before turning to it, how- 
ever, two basic questions must be dealt with (1) Why is career 
education needed 9 and (2) Why is career education legislation 
needed 9 If career education is worthwhile, why can t we just assume 
r That schools will adopt it without legislation? 

Career education is needed for a number of reasons In order to 
understand why it is needed, however, one must first understand 
what it is. Briefly stated, career education is an approach to teaching 
that relates subject matter to the functioning of the adult world — a 
world that is, in turn, greatly structured by the functioning of our 
economy. It is an elusive concept, and it is one that has to be captured 
by individual classroom teachers and applied to their daily activ^ 
ities 
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If . fur eiample, ii high school leather is diacufming (!n*i*k civilization, 
it i* iiIhci (N^HMiblr fiir him or ht*r hi diary** the profeiuuonal and 
iifiuitiuir work of the archeologi*ta, Iingui*!*, anthropologi*!*, hint or 
H ill reMearchers, etc , who have made knowledge available to un on 
(•reek and nlher ancient civilization* Hi* or she might di*cu** the 
author** who hit vi* eapued their living* by writing both *choIarly nnd 
popular work** on < treeee or hi* her own background a* a teacher of 
nuirHi'H on (ireek civilization |Jf* or she could al*o point out that 
(irtvk philoiMiphrra paved thy way for many branch** of knowledge 
and that many of our scientist*, mathematician*, government lead 
ers s etc , at udy t i reek thought arid cult ure in order to aire ngt hen their 
own dav to da v work * 

\ 

The classroom ti*ai her who wiahe* to enhance f hi* relevance of a given 
subject by illustrating it* uses in modern society i* limited only by 
his her own knowledge of thn*e uae* Aftf*r ihi* deemion tp made to 
infuse career education into the teaching learning process^ it is a 
matter of identifving increasing nunnVrs of careers that an* depen 
dent tin, or related to. the subjtHt matter being taught 

I he ability to adapt to change, to reason, to be efficient in the use of 
reWourcrtf. to Ih* m km a lis conacioua are among the many funds men 
W«l thought processes that an individual must fully develop if he or 
she is to funct ion effectively in the adult world The teaching of math, 
for example, involves more than the teaching of how to do mcreaa 
mglv complex calculations it also involves teaching students to 
;ipproach problems m a logical way Career educat ion is not limited to 
acquainting students with specific career opportunities It also in- 
cludes helping st udents to develop the capabilities they need to par- 
ticipate act ivelv and successfully in a rapidly changing world as 
individual^ and as members of families, neigh!>orhoo*ls and of society 
in general 

Career education also has a role to play in specialized education 
programs There has been a proliferation of programs for children 
with "special needs" • i e . handicapped, disadvantaged, non-Knghsh 
speaking, etc > alt designed to put these children on N a more equal 
footing with children who have no disabling conditions to overcome 
These children are particularly m need of information on the wide 
variety of cAreer options and life styles that are open to them The 
effect of stereotyping on special needs children is one of the major 
challenges confronting education today and career education can 
be highly effective in overcoming it 

Similarly, it has been widely rmcogruTpd that carwr fKiueation can 

help overcome the effects of sex stereotyping, by helping students 
identify n on traditional careers and life- styles for both men and 



women In a period rbamrttnifid by large mc rmmmm of women in the 
labor force , many of whyfm are providing mu^n tin I financial support 
for their families, r«r#vt Hunt ion haa a vital role to play Women are 
frequently unaware of the career opportunities available to them and 
art* often unprepared, educationally, to murtif poaitiona flhat com 
mand higher s*Ur>f>* Well designed carter education program* can 
help girl* and vuung *omfii fulfill their own potential in the labor 
market by acquainting them with different carter opportunities and 
bv helping them obtain the duration and training that will qualify 
them to punw ihpir career interest* 

The baa it purpoee of career education, however, i* lo hel^o// young 
people make the transition from student* in the structured claaamom 
srwh^g to independent, productive adult* able to function in the 
wider community setting m which they live Am an education pro* 
gram, it is a component of nil classroom activity and U ho* a number 
of vital function* to fuini! 

It hardly needs to \w pointed out, for caaniple* that career education 
ran be « powerful tmH in the teaching of "basic skills " To acquaint 
children and young adult* with the many career option* that eiiat in 
today * iety is a means of eipanding thiMr horiion* about the kinds 
of thing* thev may sornV dav want to do while, at the same time, 
providing an incentive to master the communication and com put a 
t urn *kl!l* that are prerequisite to continued learning and to the vast 
majority of occupational opportunities in our society 

Another funrtion is the bringing together of educators and commu 
nity member?* to discus*, in realistic terms, the future* of the genera 
tion of student* currently attending achm)! In past generation* it 
may have been a relatively May task explain why students needed 
to acquire some specific hit of knowledge today, teacher* need help 

It i* no longer enough to say, for example, 'You need to be able to 
multiply because you can t figure out how much the sales tat i* " 
Moat fourth grader* will whip out their pocket calculators and mull! 
ply complei numbers with no effort at all But there are a variety of 
individual* in every community who do needto know how to multiply 
and, more important, need to use other skill* that are dependent on 
knowing the fundamentals of mathematics i perhaps in order to make 
pocket calculators* The*e people have important perspectives to 
share with young people who are just beginning to master a rather 
considerable, body of information [locating them and involving them 
in the educational process is one of the benefit* of implementing 
career education 

i 

In other words, because the objectives of career education are broad 
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ones, a variety of resources are needed to achieve them. All teachers 
have a role to play — not just counselors or/vocational educators. 
Representatives of business, industry and labor must contribute 
their perspectives and |pecial knowledge if students are to gain an 
accurate understanding of the world that awaits them. School admin- 
istrators must facilitate field trips to work sites, visits from commu- 
nity members and other activities designed to help teachers anfl 
students, achieve a realistic picture of the many options that are 
available, In short, career education is a broad-based community 
effort rather than a narrowly defined education program. 

Why do we need it? That, in part, depends oil what the role of 
education is presumed to be. Historically, education in America has 
been seen as necessary to a participatory democracy. To prepare 
students to realize their full potential as individuals and to partici- 
pate actively in our society — as parents, workers, consumers, voters 
and taxpayers — is one of our most cherished educational goals* 
Because of very rapid social, technological and economic change, it 
has been a major challenge as well. Career education is a way of 
meeting that challenge, one that is responsive to current social and 
economic conditions, but that can also be shaped to meet emerging 
conditions. 

If career education is needed, because it provides us with a way of 
responding to a major educational challenge, why is legislative lead- 
ership needed? Can't teachers and schools be expected to adopt it 
without legislation? The answer is both yes and no. 

Career education has met with, broad support across the country at 
both the state and local levels. School districts have established very 
substantial career education initiatives that include advisory coun- 
cils (composed of representatives of business, industry, labor, par- 
ents, students, educators, etc), materials development, inservice 
training for teachers and administrators, conferences, public infor- 
mation campaigns — a whole host of activities designed to orient 
schools around the career education concept. Governors; state boards 
of education, superintendents and departments of education have, in 
many states, launched intensive campaigns to implement career 
education on a statewide basis. There is no reason to think that these 
efforts will not be continued and expanded whether career education 
legislation is enacted or not. 

On the other hand, there are several factors that argue for the enact- 
ment of comprehensive career education legislation. The first has to 
do with time, or perhaps more accurately, with timing. Given the 
broad support for the concept of career education, it can reasonably be 
expected to spread gradually across the nation, receiving greater ? 

Education Commission of the 
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attention in some areas than others. This gradual process can* of 
cours^, be greatly speeded if there js strong leadership from the 
legislature and if there is funding available to provide an incentive 
for career education planning, materials development/ inservice 
training programs, etc, 

- With the recent enactment of the CareerEducation Incentive Act (PL 
95-207), federal fundiag will be available for a five-year period (fiscal 
1979-83), 8 These funds, appropriated at a level of $32,5 million for 
fiscal 1979, combined with leadership at the state Level, can help 
provide for career education implementation that is responsive to 
planning activities at both the state and local levels, (For a copy of PL 

* ' 95-207 and the conference report, see Appendix B.) 

The federal government has been an important catalyst for career 
education, in both the executive and legislative branches, As was 
noted earlier, the career education concept originated with then- 
Commission of Education Sidney P. Marland Jr., in 1971 and re- 
ceived his and his successor's full support (Commissioner Terrell 
Bell), Currently, the Office of Career Education, tJSQE, directed by 
Kenneth Hoyt, provides strong leadership and support for career 
education. 

In Congress, with the enactment of the Special Projects Act in 1974, 
career education became one of several programs to receive Con- 
gressional support (approximately $10 million annually), Late in 
1977, Congress escalated its support of career education by enacting 
PL 95-207 which is designed to provide funds needed to offset part of 
the costs of implementing career education/ nationwide. Under ear- 
lier legislation, funding had been provided primarily for demonstra- 
tion purposes and, due to the very widespread acceptance of and 
support for career education, Congress acted to support its broiN 
implementation, 

PL 95-207 is designed to encourage state and local planning efforts 
and the funds available under it can be used for the activities set 
forth in the legislation recommended here, First-year funds should be 
available in the spring of 1979 and proposed regulations are not 
expected to go beyond the^ language of the law to any appreciable 
extent, Thus, states could expect to apply for funds under the Act if 
they meet the requirements of the law as it appears in Appendix B, 



3 The $32.5 million figure includes approximately $8,7 million for postsecondary pro- 
gram!, leaving approximately $23.8 million for elementary/secondary programs. 
Elementary /secondary funds are to be distributed to school districts by the state 
education agency (see page 6 of Appendix B), 
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It should be noted, however, that application foiiffunds involves a 
commitment at the state level to the continuation of the career 
education effort. Although federal funds may be used to fully fund 
career education implementation efforts during the first two yekrs 
the state participates in the program, in the t)iird year, federal funds 
can be applied to only*? 5 percent of costs, in jpe fourth year to only 50 
percent and, in the fifth year, to only 25 peppfent. Thereafter, thf state 
must provide for all of the costs. In addition, state funding may not 
decline during the five-year period, although the costs of career 
education «re expected to decline after original start-up costs are met 
and as career education becomes, increasingly, a component of the 
general educational program. 

There are a number of factors that should be considered by the 
legislature in determining the total amount of funding needed and 
PL 95-207, like most federal education legislation, is not responsive 
to variations between states or to the changing conditions within 
states, over time, that should be considered in determining funding 
levels for a given prograni. In spite of its shortcomings^ however, PL 
95-207 can help offset some of the costs of implementation. Assuming 
that the legislature is committed to career education as a valid and 
needed educational change, federal funds are certainly a factor that 
should be considered in determining whether or not to enact career 
education legislation. 

Second, career education can be strengthened by the legislature by 
relating it to, other ongoing programs and efforts (such as vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, guidance and counseling, etc.) 
and by providing for linkages between elementary/secondary and 
postsecondary career education efforts. In other words, the legis- 
lature can provide for linkages that will focus available resources 
around a set of common objectives related to those of career educa- 
tion. 

Third, comprehensive legislation can provide for the addition of a 
career education component in a variety of programs, such as biling- 
ual education, special education, compensatory education, etc i? and, 
in so doing, can strengthen those programs. By providing that career 
education concepts be included in classroom activities that are de- 
signed for special needs children, the legislature can further ongoing 
efforts to meet these children's basic educational needs. 

Finally, the legislature can develop career education legislation that 
in conducive to the achievement of educational change and reform at 
the local level by encouraging sound planning and community in- 
volvement in the educational process. It is not uncommon to find 
career education tied to legislation or state board actions concerned 
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with strengthening the basic skills, or with sdhool improvement, or 
minimal competency testing — all approaches to changing existing 
educational practices 4 In other words, career education can be used 
as a means of furthering a number of broad educational goals. 

The various legislative provisions suggested here provide both struc- 
tures and incentives to encourage good planning practices and com- 
munity involvement in the educational process, around the concept of 
career education. They also include provisions designed to encourage 
coordinated, comprehensive placing at the state level based on the 
collaborative efforts of business, industry, labor and education. The 
provisions are also consistent with the requirements of the Career 
Education Incentive Act and go beyond the provisions of the Act, 

„ The approach'proposed here, like that in most laws thus far enacted 
by the states, |s ^permissive " rather than ^'mandatory," and provides 
for incentives to encourage the adoption of career education by school 
districts. The prevailing preference for permissive legislation is not 
difficult to understand since it encourages the local initiative that 
must be exercised if realistic planning activities ^re to be developed 
and if active community involvement is to take/place. 

While permissive legislation will speed the implementation process, 
it is not likely to lead to as rapid implementation as mandatory 
legislation will, and it will not guarantee fuB Ik wide) implemen- 
tation. Actual costs, while likely to be lower^pPally, are glso less ( 
predictable. If the objectives of timely, efficient statewide implemen- 
tation of career education outweigh those of encouraging local initia- 
tive to the maximum extent possible, mandatory legislation may be 
the more appropriate approach. The approach proposed here can 
easily be revised to provide a mandatory approach if that is preferred. 

These legislative provisions, as noted earlier, represent the findings 
and recommendations of the ECS Task Force on Career Education, It 
is not "the answer" to every problem and, certainly, to the unique set 
of problems that exist in any state at a given time. This handbook 
should be viewed as a guide for discussion, or a checklist against 
which a specific legislative proposal can be reviewed, rather than a 
"model" bill to be adopted in its totality 

In fact, it is important to recognize the advantage of adopting, ini- 
tially, a relatively limited, flexible law that can be revised and ex- 

4 For a dt tailed description of state board of education action in career education, see 
Carver Eduvatittm A Compilation of State Boards of Education Policies. Rules, Regu- 
lations, and Statutes (Washington D.C.: National Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion. Inc.. I978>. For a summary of existing state legislation, see ECS Report No. 119, 
An Overview op State Career Education Lai vs. 
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panded in accordance with the knowledge gained as implementation 
efforts take place. Thug, although the provisions included here, taken 
^together, constitute a comprehensive career education law (see Ap- 
pendix A) it could not be expected to meet the needs of any given state, 
Th some states, for example, some of the previsions included here 
might well be left to the discretion of, the state education agency 
rather than provided for in the legislation. Many provisions might 
need to be modified or excluded because qf progress that has already 
been made in the state toward implementing career education. 

The Education Commission of the States, through the staff of the 
Career Education Project, is prepared to offer assistance £o states in * 
developing legislation suited to their circumstances and needs. 
Members of the Task Force are also a source of information, consulta- 
tion and assistance. For further information on the kinds of assist- 
ance available from the project and Task Force, contact Carol Ander- 
sen, Legislative Analyst, Career Education Project, Education Com- 
mission of the States. - * ' 



Summary 

\ - ' 

Before proceeding it may be helpful to recapitulate the goals and 
objectives of career education, and the rationale for career education 
legislation: 

i 

• Career education is a concept that provides that the subject 
matter taught in the classroom should be related to adult roles 
and responsibilities, 

• Career education is the responsibility of teachers, administrators 
and communities; it is not confined to some limited group of 
"career educators." 

» Legislative leadership is needed because it will help to speed the 
implementation of career education at a time when federal dol- 
lars are available for that purpose, 

• Legislation can encourage sound education planning and com- 
munity? involvement around the implementation of career educa- 
tion, * 

• Comprehensive career education legislation is needed because it 
provides for linkages between career education and other ongo- 
ing efforts, at the elementary, secondary and postsecondary 

Jevels, that have related goals and objectives, 

• Comprehensive legislation can also provide for linkages to en- 

Eduvtition Commission of the States 
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courage the adoption of career education concepts tn programs 
and'activities designed for special needs children (i.e., handicap- 
ped, disadvantaged, non-English speaking, etc/) and can be in- 
strumental in reducing the impacl of stereotyping — by sex, race, 
age, ethnic background, income dc^iandicapping condition, 
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Preliminary Considerations 



In the preceding chapter, the terms ^comprehensive^ and "coordi- 
^lated" were used, but no specific definitions were provided to indicate 
what the implications of these terms are in the development of I wis- 
lation. Similarly, "sound local planning 1 ' and "community involve- 
ment" were stated as objectives rather than as legal provisions capa- 
ble of implementation'. Before turning to the legislation, then, a brief 
discussion of these terms and objectives and their implications for 
legislation is in order, 

"Comprehensive" legislation is legislation ^hat establishes a new 
program or service and provides for linkages "be tw^ea it and already 
existing programs that are related to it. In the case of career educa- 
tion, related services and programs are those that are also concerned 
J with helping students make the transition from school to the larger 
community setting — for example, vocational education, family life 
education, consumer education, counseling, ete* 5 

When the coordinative element is added, the legislature normally 
establishes some sort of mechanism to assure that related programs 
are mutually supportive and nonduplicating an<i that, taken to- 
gether, they provide a range of services and programs designed to 
meet the basic needs of the state's population in sortie area of concern, 

• . A ' 

In other words, comprehensive, coordinated legislation establishes 
more than a new program — it also establishes./fftito^s between it 
and other related programs and it provides a mechanism that serves 
to coordinate the acti^ties of those programs with the one that is 
being established, 

"Sound local planning" normally involves a number of steps that can 
be provided for in legislation. They include: an assessment of need 
within communities for a given program or service; a plart for meet- 
ing the identified needs; and a means of determining how well the 
identified needs are being met as the plan is being implemented (so 
that the plan can be adjusted if necessary during the implementation 
process), 

Finally, "community involvement" is provided for in a number of 
ways. In many new programs, advisory councils, composed of a vari- 
ety of individuals within the community, are formed to guide the 

*Kor a fuller discussinn of these types of linkages* see Appendix C< 
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planning activities*described above, ffarge numbers of individuals 
can also be involVed in a new program as volunteers and,. in many 
cases, extensive public information campaigns have been Amder- 
^taken to encourage, participation in, a newly established pro-am, 

In the provisions that follow, these implementation strategies have 
been included as potentially fflectiy^ ways of achieving the basic 
objectives of career education, Tney are divided into administrative 
provisions, at both the state and. local level, and ^go^f nance, 
provisions — again, at both the state and local level The former are 
concerned with the day-to-day activities that must 
a career education plan is to be developed and implerfie 
latter are concerned witJi th^ policy considerations thatjj 
attiyities, so that^planning is'responsive to the nee^pW 
and the state. The last chapter is concerned wit^*$g 



program funding and implementation 

Before turning to these provisions,^ 
provide both a definition of careers 
"legislative intent" or " legislative 1(^1; 
tion is -frequently confused with other ''w^^^^^^g^im^ani 
because the goaA of career education are hmad^ea* btfth a definition 
ancl a statement of intent are particularly hetpplkinds of legislative 
provisions. 




A number^jegisla^ures have dealt wi ft ^fining career education^ 
many of them providing detailed explftii^^ns 6f the goals and objec- 
tives of career education . A commdhth^nm of these definitions s and 
perhaps the single most distinguishing characteristic of career edu- 
cation, is its goal of expanding students* perceptions of their own 
reer options and prep&ri^Hhpm to make wise select ijpns from 
long those options — as opposed to guiding them intaa career that, 
fon^a variety of rewsons, seems^o be suitable for them. Because of this 
em ah as is on the development of t?he individual, the following defini- 
tion is recommended: ■ ' 5 

% 

Sk*.-1 Defi nit to rd, C are*.* r education is an instructional strategy that prepare 
a student to develop more effect isely his or her pergonal intereaU, to nelect and 
engage in a ^daef^i occupation or profession,' £nd to becorng an active and 
productive participant insociety Ah an instructional Htrategy .Career education 
i*a component of all ^aagroom* instruction at all levels of eoV^cation, 
: t , ! ' 

Similarly! legislatures across the country have provided a variety of 
statements^ intent, or purpose, with^aspect to Career education. 
Typically, they are concerned with bringing about desired changes in 
K the educational process and are directed toward schools^alfd com- 
munities — ■ towards the individuals who arg qharged with imple- 
menting the career education concept The foflowkig language repre- 
sents a distillation of these statements; ( . 1 , 

**> u • • 
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Sec 2 Legislative purpose: It is the purpose of the legislature to encourage and 
assist schools and communities in redesigning the educational process to that 
career education, as an instructional strategy, becomes infused into the general 
curriculum at all levels of education. 



These "preliminary considerations'* have been provided to help 
4 bridge the gap between the general informatioivprovided in the first 
^chapter and the individual legislative provisions that will be de- 
scribed in the next few chapters — and to suggest wording for twp 
different kinds of legislative provisions (a definition of career educa^ 
tion and a statement of legislative intent), 

In the next chapter, the focus shifts to the schools/ commun i ties in 
whrcfc career education is expected to become an active concern, if it is 
not already. The provisions that are included are designed to encour- 
age communities to review: (1) the need for career education; (2) the 
objectives, resources and operation of related programs and services 
that are currently in existence and, based on that review, to; (3) 
develop a plan for career education. Some of them are discussed in the 
\ following pages. 

The wide variations in communities p and in the schools that serve 
them, -argue for flexibility. For example, there is always a need for 
career education in that there is always a need tojielp students move 
as easily as possible into adult roles and responsiBH^ies when they 
exit from the classroom setting. However, in areas characterized by 
high rates of unemployment, particularly among young, inexperi- 
enced workers, the need becomes more pronounced, A general decline 
in test results or 0h increase in the number of school dropouts may 
also affect individual perceptions of the need for career education, It 
should also be emphasized, however, that the aspirations parents 
typically hold for the future well-being of their children is also a 
major motivation for initiating career education programs. 

Communities identify needs, and ways of meeting needs, in a variety 
of ways — depending on their economic circumstances, population 
mix* urban/suburban/rural composition , etc,, and on past efforts — 
successful and unsuccessful — to help young people establish them- 
' selves within the community. 
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Administrative Structures: The Local Level 



There are a variety of factors that influence communities, through 
their local hoard of education, to change their educational practices 
and procedures and to adopt ah innovation that seems likely to 
address their most immediate concerns. An increase in school drop- 
outs may prompt fears that the educational program is no longer 
relevant to young people High rates of youth unemployment or a 
decline in achievement in the "basic skills" may fuel existing concern 
that the schools are not adequately preparing young people for the 
world of work. A taxpayer revolt may lead to a determination to 
provide "more education for the dollar." 

Although these particular factors often, when present, lead to the 
establishment of career education programs, they do not in them- 
selves account for the widespread support for career education that 
has come into existence since its introduction in 1971. Career educa- 
tion is frequently adopted as a means of strengthening the capacity of 
the education system to meet its most fundamental historic objecti ves 
rather than as a means of combatting education or social problems. 
Regardless of the underlying motivation, however, career education 
is viewed by its supporters as an agent of educational change or 
reform. 

The Creation of Planning Districts 

In order to bring about significant k inds of change a plan of action is 
necessary — particularly if the change is to be a long-lasting one. 
Career education, if it is to meet the many needs that communities 
have, must be carefully planned and, to the largest extent possible, a 
^wide variety of community resources should be available for plan 
implementation, Tjmt is, two or more school districts may wish to 
jointly develop a plan for career education in order to assure that a 
broad range of community resources will be available to the students 
in their individual districts. In order to allow for joint planning for 
career education, the establishment of "planning districts" may be 
appropriate. 8 

The creation of planning districts can be accomplished in a variety of 
ways. In some states, educational planning districts are established 

■The Stat* of Michigan ha* provided for planning diHtrulH for career education on a 
mandatory basin, A copy of the Michigan tagirilatioh \h included in the companion 
publication to this report . < FA \S Report No 1 lB»M/i Overview af State Carver Education 
Lawn) and it provide* an alternative approach U\ the entablitmnient of planning 
diHtricUt that the reader may wiih to review particularly if mandatory leginlation in 
preferred * 
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and are nerved by BOCES (Boards of Cooperative Educational Ser- 
vices!, or centers that provide a variety of services and different kinds 
of assistance to local education agencies 7 In other states, such as 
Kansas, agreements have sprung up between some lo£al education 
agencies with respect to implementing career education In Michi- 
gan, as noted earlier, mandatory career education legislation was 
enacted in 1974 and planning districts were determined by the state 
board of education- 
Each state, then, can be expected to have existing structures and 
procedures that should he taken into consideration when determin- 
ing the need for career education planning districts and, if needed, 
the number of su#h districts and their boundaries, Then too, the 
nature of career education suggests that some of the criteria for 
establishing planning district boundaries should include the 
economic arid labor market characteristics of different areas within 
the state 

/' 

Since the approach taken here is permissive, it is appropriate for local 
education agencies to determine if they prefer to act singly or with 
others in formulating a career education plan, Guidelines are 
suggested, however, because they provide assistance to local educa- 
tion agencies and also provide criteria for grant eligibility. 
Guidelines, in other words, are included to provide for the formula- 
tion of planning districts that show promise of developing a career 
education plan in an efficient and effective manner. 

The drawing up of guidelines is assigned in the following leffudative 

provision to a state office of career education, which is formally 
established in a later provision of the legislation to administer its 
provisions usee page 20) In some states other agencies, such as the 
state board of education, might be the more appropriate body to 
assign responsibility for many of the functions set forth in the act, 
including the development of guidelines, 

Under the following provision, each planning district that receives 
funds is to employ a career education coordinator Uj assume responsi- 
bility for needs assessment t planning and implementation activities 
(as set forth in the next section). 

The following language suggests one approach for providing for the 
establishment and functioning of career education planning districts: 

' I In* |(i* n cm i ! rrm lorn I ihJih ill inn il^i'm v in uni*?! 1 h took hi nit thin rt*pnr! to rt»ti*r in 
t hi* Htff m v jit t hi* aHionl Hint net U*vi*l t hiii hiiN hwn Ir^ntty di*HiKiiiit4*d hi provid** forth** 
^uvcriui iu %■ and in ltti i niMi rii t Kiii t if I hi* puMic i*tf*iiii*htnrv Hiul Nwntidiiry ImmpIm m«r= 
in it 1 1 v . tht* I r Kit 1 Umitl nl mluuit ion ■ In notiw hi m ti*N f Kiiiiu* Hhih* fiiiidt'il porittM'tfmdiiry 
inHlituOiMiH luiiv jiIho 1m* iinhiiit*«l 
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See I (>»*»/ 1. »n nf rdwr Mu* utii**\ ih'inninj: ilnMi ts Anv lnc« 1 f?ducfilhm 
tftferuv wi*hjng tn appls fnr funding uhd*T thi* art -«tall f either *ing]v or :n 
t «»'p^rat mhh vufh other I.* al.fduoiUnn rt^ni'ii-* form s i iaro#*r rducntinn plan 
runic disirui Thi» uflkf nf rar^r mJurHtmn «»*f>rt;!iHhed pursuant to th** 
provision* nf See 5 ,if thiN art shall itrvfl.-p ^uidehhe* tot ineal i-ducaHon 
rti**ru thai *mh tn form ntr^-r i»due*it hm planning ^ii^tru t^ in euupemthiii 
with other 1ih-mI MjriMirii'f To bt' tdigihle fnr fundi n*' unrfrr S*u n of fhi-* net. 
planning di*truiM *hall mvv\ ihv folhmm^ refjiiitrrnpni* 

1 ■• a carter education c-tofdi nator shall h#* «>mplnv«gi who will he r*** pons*, hit- 
fur riinduii iri|{ aw-**w*m« , m activity and IV -r thr drwdupmetit *n0 

implementation 'if a i-Hr^Mr t-dqetilinh plan in aeeordahCf with th? r* 
tjuirrnit-nifi cif H*h 4<a' and St^ 4 i .it this art and 
^J 1 thr career I'liui'Mhiin murdmator ti II iundio'i h»*ti* iiw^iin'fi! : . . i > 
rung and implemt-ntrtlliin aetiviiie* in Hccnrdiwrti nith t hi r»-tum 
inundation* i*j i hv i arvvr t-dmaU'in adv imo\ . > u n ■ •■ I * Mahj n*hed jMiMiaf.' 
tn thf prt ivifsiHfr* nf SW ft ,»f t _K i ^ ^ r 

Local Needs Assessment and Planning Activities 

The next step is to develop a plan In general terms, educational 
planning involves several distinct operations. Normally, the first 
step is to conduct a needs assessment." which rnav include one or 
more of* the fbl lowing dimension*- 

•Statistical, or quantitative data related to the need for career 
education i for example, youth unemployment rates, scores on 
object i ve referenced test s designed to assess students' knowledge, 
skills and attitudes about occupations' 4 , etc » 

« Survey and other data designed to identity the views of parents, 
students, employers and other members of the community con- 
cerning the need fur career education, 

* A "program inventory" consisting of a description of the major 
ongoing efforts, both public and private, designed to meet the 
siime objectives or similar or related objectives as those of 
career education 

• A resource inventory" that is a description of federal, state and 
local resources, and private sector resources, that are available 
for career education 

A comprehensive needs assessment ( which includes all of these com- 
ponents) provides a variety of information on community needs, 
ongoing efforts and exist nig and potential resource* tor an increased 
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I urn Ciimi-UHnmn n| 1 ho Stnti-w. Hum ili« vt'Mped and itdmaiiHtfi #*d uttjecf ivt* refi*rohti*d 
tmttn (ti mi*a*uro I hi< knnwlcdjto, alio udi** and skill* ul Ahum it an niudi'iif* m riiiH'n 
andiHi upulmnal devt'lopiiiPiit A Nti und atapftafnonl \h m hi'iinloil and lhi< iihn*< tivi", \<n 

I I h if V ' * iNTli di'VI*|n(t4M| I ( iff r,f iin , I fit ( U/*l/|i'Mu/ f >hjr< tli i ,SVi i Oli/ A s sttsftifnt 

I li*ti •* i«i . i *o|u Nali-Mial A:H«<>M.iiiii ! iil nj Kdin a! htiial I'r uki m*, Wh'h , 
iitat I Jin (i(t, tn i i vii/d/n^i fiiitiiibihik 
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level ut career education urtiviiv * Such)infnrmation should he 
periodical^ updated tu Assist planner* in fjelernuniritf which needs 
art' U'lti^ met and which arc ma Further, change* ot attitude and 
opinion*, mthin the cornrnumtv ran he recordrekjvjiieh alon^ with 
up-ditted program resource inventories, can he a vaUiahle t<*ni fnr 
re\ i-an^ pi. inning at*! ivit a*- m ai mrdance v* nh chantfini*; ceudlt ions 

I.t'^i^iativt- ^m^iia^e dealing with local planning and need,*** assess- 
ment can he staled a> I n 1 h ■ ^ 

N-< i i / ■ ; ■ ■ ' 1 ' . ' ■ k' . 1 •■ ' 'i. • j 1 • i . -j ;,, =1,*,. . \ 'm 

:-:i.-'u : .i! r ii t\ [ m . ! r iUt Tj i f «- »■ 1 1 g\ h If-, f i ir hi f pi* u hi h* *" t h»' pf < *\ i *u» 'h** ■ »f S< s t w 
! .ii I fins fiic i j i*t f i. • a 1. 1 ! ! ■ i* -, i-!i >p i •. r,n t .* ri-i'i »*du> at i> >f i plan 

a r :•• it! ;• f ■ * .t j ' : i f v. t hi= ; l.irmif.^ • i . - f r : ■ ! ! h.t! indw.llr** ! h * Mi-*'d 

1 >f Mi"* i Hit rva*a*a . .iri-ff i *i 1 ■ , . aii.if: i ■ f 1 ■ 1 1 T ,i! all ii .t| I'llll-'jitluli vulhin 

'hi 1 pi .i i". ri i tig il i *i r ii ! 

-* ■■ h ..-.!..rn.,i , i.-!i -I- ii.. I .1. 

. ! . I ■ ' r M i . I I : < ■ I i I- I I <i y\ j +\ ; '.^ [n=i >i { f. .f i a.f I t f 1*0 lh .tl !"!! 1 \ l.Jl'll, I'd |(\ tf.il 

r i= MiiC* ,i 1 1 M ii - d.tUi ,i i - ii ! h* f ii.a.t i m i tiding «l,a .i o. >iii t-r hi-d ^ i! K « h* 1 

■ "iipi-'V \\ivt\l ,ifld '''lipi.;*. ahthts I \ .i.l-iUrv • Hi L'C 

"hi* sirv*-* .if p^nKa*. ii iidi'nij* and nthrr rnrmh**r* >j| tht* rommunii v 

Uu hiij lilfc • f n j t (■ S v f\ .-Ii !ht= hrt-O l^r wiTi'iT Ui .1 ! )» > f 1 

1 jft ifivi-riiorv ■•! f - iV 1 1 r i ^ pi ■ .^f a lii *• ;irni m« f i v 1! i«**« nuhiilnig piial 
m i 'iiiiiir *« M si!** ih ill iii i j s 1 1 1 !■?> i liitt Iwt n *■ ^' !rt and nhji-ri i v »*** i U.iii iir«" 

ihi^ '•iiiiir its >t -i mi i.|r I. - riii.nr <■( < Hrn-r (mIu! n f nm and 
4 if: ii:'* f : i 1 1 * i r s .1 .i \ ,t i Itwdf ■ i r**i Hi i i rr*. !nf i aM'i'F t-dui n i i< >n .tr j i s i ! ir« i rn. t ud 
ri -« nnr* <i \ mi I s ib l\ Irnfi; fhc f^dffit i & >s r f fi nir fit 

Suit, i 1 1 wit !.i Li Mi. util tiiitfii !h rlCi'i't iiilllCtj ^lUi 1 tii- 1 1 ! In i*t-- di* 

v?dn|>i'd h\ tlif ..{lit ; «- id "i jifci i t-<iuc ii! htii and hh;i!! tw i-* d !rt j in! it nnun I h b\ f hi 
plftnmn^ di^trui In ..rdt i I*. friiuiii! idi^ihii* f«>r funding nnd* r lhi«< lift plnh 
mng dmtricU Mltnii r«*vm*. itw fivr- vr«r ritrwr Munition plan not I«nm than one* 

i-.ii Ii sritf ! n -i. i Mrriai.it' *a i ! h | hf i!ih 'rfiuit h»h dit .11 

Career Education Resource Centers 

Maintaining inttirrnatinn of t his k md nil; ■ • *|uur largi* i'Xp<'nditur<'.s 
• H tirnr and idl'irt In stani 1 statrn, Hanif ct'iinnrnirs cd st* id v may Im 1 
gained hy coliiH tmg data or i a r^gnmal iiasis "' It may then-lore he 
appropriate tt* provide that needs assessment data he rnaint amed and 
U^xiated hv career education renource centers v-stuhlished on a re^ 
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lonal basis in s*ijve urn* nr mure planning district* Reaoum centers 
can also, of course, houae the \* ide % ariet> of materials trAit have I teen 
developed acnms the nation to assist with thf implementation of 
career education Rusting structures, suc h a> B( H V.S ma> he ap 
■ propria te site* for the location of tht* resource center* 

^ 4 h A n: ; u'rr^ 'rmunr i*1*f*j Thr .»fTur .if 

( BffNrf i*dui'ati«*h *ha!! ™l,Bhli*h < arrrr Kdut*ntl'*h Rwurrp I "enters U?#i*rv* t Kr 
piarmihjf ilistrit. u m rnniij f U f ni ^ u mirr ihm t wmi shrill pr«i* n$i« ml< >rmat j*>r: 
u pat h i af??r hduiaUiitn R«ik« • u r 1 tVntrr l hut i* nptiropr irtlr !<• thr firkin *if 
plarininjj dinlM. la Hi fnrrtinjf thf Ffsju I rrfrirn!* this art Yht t ^rwr K<1u<ti 
tun K***»ufi ■■ 1 fntrr sh*iii pr> * HMmtrtib if putiuti ri^j 'i mt ruUi in ilrVf i r.|{ 
'h#^ information rf*tjmrfH umir! thr pn >n« <! !hi* «« i Plantting diMfK'l* 
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Five-Year Career Education Plans 

After needs aj**t*aanir fit informal ion has been obtained, a carter 
educat ion plan t an h*> dt<\eluped Planning act \ v it \rs t again, in ver\ 
general term*. norrnalU include 

• I hi determination ut utn/rr tui ui at u »n object) v es U»th long 
t erm ami short term ohjeet i vi 

* I hi 4 determination of priorities among those object i\ es 

* I he dev 1 • » p i n <* 1 1 f of a plan of ariion for meeting object ives in 
accordance with estahl ish»*d prioritiew 

• The cii'Vi'lripnicnt o^rs aluation pruci*i.]urr^ lirMgyrd io assist 
planners in n- vising the plan it ohjtHtivt^ air not U'lhti in»*t 
na i thin il«*j»iK p natiHi tnnr p* , rha:i?* ! ami m mu -oriiant v with incoming 
ne**<ih afvifftHiiuoyt inlcir mat ion 

I'hi-HC tundnmiMital prmcipli^ nf ginni planning pr mi t io s ar** not, fit 
iiiurM*. uniijUt* li> carter mi uc at ion Although tht*v arc stat<*ti )\vrv 
svrs hrit»n> . tht'V arc, individually and collectively, difficult to 
at t ompl irth fhr dcvidopmcnt of nccniM a.HsivHHfncnt information in 
d**sig!it«tl tii fai ilitatr I lit- planning cflort , hut it is ri'aaoiwihii* to 
NHHume that initial plann will luivc to In- rcfinc<i over a p^Ticai of 
neverai yearn an n reds aMst'H^me nt information aid planning 
techniques l>ecome mure sophmt iratisl and an inituii evaluation re 
NultM ih ( coiiii* asailahle 

In term* of legislation, the nimp^tfieiith of the planning procr^n out 
hfitMi afwkVe are stated in general terms iin r eijuirernentH that unist 
met in order to receive fund* under the act however, discretion in 
left to the administering agency it he office of career education i to 
draw up guidelines that can reasonahjv Is* met hy planning districts 



within the state. Later provisions in the legislation, related to the 
office of career education and local advisory councils, provide for 
assistance and for shared responsibility for individual planning ef- 
forts, 

* 

Sec, 4(c), Development of five-year career education plans. The five-year plans 
developed planning districts shall be developed in accordance with guidelines 
to be developed by the office of career education. Each plan shall include 
information on the utilization of existing resources in achieving the goals and 
objectives of the plan and shall include detailed descriptions of ongoing efforts 
within the planning district at all levels of education that have the same or 
similar objectives as the goals and objectives of career education. Each plan 
shall also include information on; 

(1) the relationships be tweeiwlhe goals and objectives of the plan and the 
information obtained by the planning district pursuant to the require- 
ments of Sec, 4(a^ of this act; 

(2) an evaluation procedure for determining to what extent the goals and 
objectives of the plan have been achieved; 

(3) a procedure for coordinating the activities provided for in the career 
education plan with other ongoing programs and activities, including 
postsecondary programs and activities, with goals and objectives similar 
to or the same as the goals and objectives of career education; and 

(4) a procedure for reducing the impact of stereotyping that may limit the 
perceptions of individual students of the career options available to them, 
including women and other students who have special career education 
needs! 

Summary 

Planning for educational change is different in many important re- 
/ spects than planning for economic growth , or for increased prod- 
uctivity or efficiency in a business setting. Many highly sophisticated 
planning techniques cannot be used by educational planners unless 
they are adapted to reflect the goals and objectives of the education 
system, 

• / 
If career education planning is to address such problems as youth 

unemployment, declining test scores, etc,, and if it is to tm responsive 
to the aspirations of parents and students as well as the concerns of 
taxpayers, planners will experience a m^jor challenge in terms of 
following the general procedures that are associated with good plan- 
ning practices, 



AlthoSgh the provisions in this chapter are designed to encourage 
good planning practices, they are also sufficiently flexible to allow 
planners to address the needs of the communities served by each 
planning district. Needs assessment information is to be developed, 
and planning activities are to take place, in accordance with locally 
determined goals and objectives, Resource centers are provided to 
lend support to these activities, In the next chapter, state activities 
are also directed toward encouraging and supporting the local 
decision-making process and, in a later chapter, advisory councils are 
provided for in order to strengthen planning efforts, 
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Administrative Structures: The State Level 



Public Information and Technical Assistance 

At the state level, planning is also a major concern but it takes a 
different form dnce the state plan is, in a sen^ a gomposite of local 
planning activities based on locally identified needs, The state educa- 
tion agency, however, in addition to planning activities, has other 
important roles to play in encouraging the implementation of career 
education. The provision of information to the public and assistance 
to school districts are two of the major functions that can best be 
performed at the state level. 

If there has been any one factor that has slowed the adoption of career 
education across the country, it#*as been the tendency to confuse it 
with other ongoing, well-established programs such as vocational 
education, counseling, etc, For many, it appears to be just one more 
layer — and, something for someone else, in vocational education or 
counseling, to do. 

The fact that many classroom teachers and school administrators 
have no real understanding of wha\career education is means that 
the concept cannot be applied and the^information and materials that 
have been developed elsewhere cannot be used, Certainly such per- 
sons cannot distinguish between career education as "just one more 
thing to do" and career education as a highly successful solution to a 
number of the major challenges that confront them as professional 
educators. 

Community members must also understand the nature and the objec- 
tives of career education if it is to be successful A field trip to a local 
industry has a very different impact when the persons acting as hosts 
are helping to acquaint students with the roles that individual em- 
ployees are playing within the industrial setting, rather than concen- 
trating solely on the transformation of raw materials into finished 
products. 

The need to gain the understanding and cooperation of a significant 
amount of the adult population is one of the major challenges con- 
fronting career education, and it is one that can best be met by active 
leadership at the state level. Many state boards of education and state 
education agencies 11 across the country have recognized and re- 

1 1 As with local education agency, "the term 'state education agency'* is a general term 
that refers to the agency that is legally constituted to administer education programs 
at the state level n.v., the department of education, the department of public instruc- 
tion, etcJ. 
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sponded to this challenge, either through conducting public informa- 
tion campaigns, statewide conferences, regional conferences — or 
any nurribe> of otht r approaches designed to acquaint individual 
citizens with the concept of career education and the need for their 
involvement in it! implementation, 

A closely related activity has been the provision of technical assist- 
ance to schools and communities that have initiated career education 
activities, State education agencies, depending on the availability of 
resources, have provided funds and other forms of assistance to local 
education agencies for the development of career education plans and 
have also established career education resource centers to maintain 
information on a variety of human and physical resources that are 
available to assist with career education implementation activities, 

This type of leadership and assistance at the state level is a necessary 
component of permissive legislation if implementation is to take 
place efficiently across the state within a reasonable period of time. 
The Legislative provision for these activities can be made as follows: 

gee 5 Establishment of the <>ffi<\> of career education. There is established 
within the state education agency an office of career education to be directed by a 
director of career education- The duties and responsibilities of the director of 
career education are: 

Sec 5(a) The provision of information and assistance. The director of career 
education shall, through conferences, written materials, public educational 
television and such other means as may be available, provide for the dissemimv 
tion to the general public of information on career education and on the 
provisions of this act in accordance with recommendations of the state career 
education advisory council established under the provisions of Sec. 7 of this act. 

Within days from the enactment of this act, the director of career education 
shall arrange for regional conferences throughout the state to provide informa- 
tion on the provisions of this act to local education agencies. Such information 
shall include guidelines to be developed by the office of career education, on: 

1 1 ) the formation of career education planning districts; 
(2i the development of needs assessment information; and 

1 3 ) the development by planning districts of five-year career education plans. 

The director of career education shall provide for the establishment of regional 
career education resource centers so that each planning district receiving fund- 
ing pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 8 of this act will be served by a regional 
resource center. Regional resource centers shall: 

obtain from the state director of career education, and make available to 
planning districts, information required by the provisions of Sec. 4(a) of 
this act to the extent such information is available; 
collect and maintain information obtained by planning districts to be 
submitted annually to the director of career education for inclusion in the 
state plan for career education- 
provide assistance to local career education coordinators on the develop- 
ment of needs assessment information and on the development ©C a five- 
year plan for career education; 

14) collect and maintain materials and information on career education for 



(1 



1 2) 



i3) 
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the mi of planning district* in developing and implementing five-year 
career education plans; and 
(5) collect and maintain information on available resources for career educa- 
tion including reaourte* designed to help reduce the effect of stereotyping 
by sex or aa the result of special circnmataneea or conditions that have 
traditionally led to fueh stereotyping. 

It has already been pointed out that many states have been active in 
career education and a number of states have established an agency 
or unit of government that is directly responsible for administering a 
career education program, The majority of states, primarily in re- 
sponse to federal funding requirements, have created the position of 
"state career education coordinator.** Existing practices would there- 
fore need to be considered in establishing an office of career education 
and in providing for a director of career education. The above wording 
is provided only for illustrative purposes. 

Again, the decentralization of the technical assistance function 
th ^3|h regional centers may not be appropriate for states that do not 
haWl regionalized system, In such states, the functions of resource 
centers could, instead, be assigned to the director of career education, 

Coordination With Related Programs 

The second m^jor responsibility of the office of career education is the 
coordination of career education with other related state programs 
and activities, Typically, after administrative structures have been 
established for a given program or activity, the program/activity 
tends to be operated independently, with no provision for coordinat- 
ing it with other activities within the state education agency and, 
even less likely, with programs in other state agencies — even though 
they may have very similar objectives, 

It is quite possible, for example, that the division of special education 
might establish a career education initiative for all handicapped 
children while, at the same time, the office of career education is 
placing a special emphasis on developing career education activities 
designed specifically to meet the needs of handicapped children. It is 
also possible that neither agency would be aware of the ongoing 
activity in the other agency, although they would have almost identi- 
cal objectives, 

It is, certainly, desirable that a variety of agencies be concerned with 
. the career education needs of the individuals they serve since an 
office of career education cannot unilaterally implement a* com- 
prehensive career education effort in allfprGgram areas. The career 
education effort should, however, be jointly planned and coordinated 
at the state level, not only to avoid duplications of effort, but also to 
identify populations or program areas where no effort has yet been 
made to implement career education. 
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There are a number of individuals within state government who 
should also be included on such a committee because of the 
specialized functions they perform, In the provision that follows, only 
the "person(s) with primary responsibility for the implementation of 
sex equity legislation" is included, but there are many others who 
might be considered (for example, the director of women's programs 
within the state department of employment, or the person charged 
with implementing equal employment opportunity provisions). 

it is also important that coordination exist between elemen- 
tary secondary career education efforts and efforts at the postsecon- 
dary level There are two primary reasons for a coordinated effort. 
First, career education at the elementary/secondary level is con- 
cerned with career orientation, exploration and development — that 
is, primarily in preparation for entering the world of work. Many 
careers, of course, either require, or are enhanced by f university 
programs at both the undergraduate and graduate levels, Students 
should be assisted in orienting their postsecondary programs of work 
around their career interests by counselors, faculty members and 
administrators in postsecondary institutions. 

Second, it is evident thaUthe success of career education implementa- 
tion is dependent on its adoption by classroom teachers, Although 
inservice training is an essential component of career education 
implementation, particularly in the early stages, long-term success is 
dependent on the professional training that teachers* counselors and 
administrators receive as a part of preservice professional training in 
the university setting, j 

These coordinative efforts, both with related elementary and secon- 
dary programs and activities and with postsecondary institutions, 
can be provided for through the establishment of an interagency 
committee on career education 12 : 

See, 5ib >. Coordination ivith related programs and activities. There is hereby 
established an interagency committee on career education to consist of repre- 
sentatives of state departments and agencies that administer programs and 
activities with goals and objectives that are the same as or similar to the goals 
and objectives of career education, The members of the committee are to be 
appointed by the Governor in consultation with the Commissioner of Education, 

the Commissioner of Labor, the Commissioner of _ J ^_ = „ = , the Com= 

missioner of _ (directors of appropriate state departments and 

agencies). The person(s) within the state education ag ency with primary respen- 
sihility for the implementation of sex equity legislation shall serve as a member 
of the interagency committee. 



l *In the language included in this provision, the term "state postsecondary agency" is 
used. It refers to the agency or board at the state level that is primarily responsible for 
statewide planning and or coordination of postsecondary education within the state. 
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In addition, the executive officer of the state pottsecoruUry agency ihsli nomi- 
nate two person* to serve on the committer One ahaU provide for coordination 
with carter education implementation at the poetaaeondary level, the other 
shall provide for coordination with professional training programs for teachers 
and administrators Hie executive efQeer of thVttat* postseeondary affency 
shall: * 

* 

(1) provide for the infusion of career education in postsecondary institutions; 
and 

(2) shall provide for instruction in career education in the professional prep' 
aration of teachers, counselors and administrators in postsecondary in- 
stitutions that offer such training. 

The committee shall: 

i 1 ) assist the director of career education in the development of a comprehen- 
sive five-year state plan for career education; and 

( 2 ) provide to the director of career education available information that may 
facilitate the needs assessment and planning activities conducted by 
planning districts pursuant to See, 4(a) and Sec, 4(c) of this act. The 
director of career education shall provide such information to regional 
career education resource centers for the use of planning districts. 

The State Career Education Plan 

The primary purpose of state planning activity is both to strengthen 
and broaden the implementation of career education, By pulling 
together the needs assessment information developed by planning 
districts* the recommendations of the state advisory council on career 
education (to be established in the next chapter) and the information 
and assistance provided by the interagency committee, state plan- 
ners can provide a blueprint for action at the state level that can lead 
to increasingly comprehensive implementation activities at the local 
level. Further, it can help provide the information and expertise 
needed to encourage school districts that have not begun to develop 
career education plans to do so, 

> 

! State efforts can be oriented toward the fujl implementation of career 
education within the state, for example, by the end of the five-year 
period. By the end of five years, sufficient experience should have 
been obtained at both state and local-levels in planning and im- 
plementation to pave the way for permanent, mandatory legislation, 
with funding for career education provided directly through the state 
aid formula if that is desired. In other words, the primary objective of 
state planning activity can simply be the implementation of career 
education ag a permanent, or institutionalized, part of the general 
education program. The expectation that career education will be 
mandated by the legislature within a designated time period is, of 
course, a strong stimulus for local education agencies to participate in 
the program from the outset. 

The following language provides for the development of a state plan 
with full implementation at the end of five years as an objective: 
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Sec 5id Development of a /itvrvrar state career education plan Based on the 
reeummendationH of the state advisory council on career education, established 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 7 of this act and the information provided by 
the interagency committee on career education, the director of career education 
shall develop a five-year itaU plan for career education. 

The state plan shall include information on the utilization of existing resources 
throughout the state in achieving the goals and objectives of career education 
and shall include detailed descriptions of programs and activities within the 
state, at all levels of education, that have the same or similar goals and objec- t 
tives as the goals and objectives of career education. 

The state plan shall include; 

1 1 ) information on the relationship between the goals and objectives of the * 
state plan and the needs assessment information developed by planning 
districts; 

( y I a procedure for providing information to the general public on career 
education and on the provisions of this act; 

(3 1 a procedure for providing information and assistance to local education 
agencies on career education and on the provisions of this act; 

i4) a procedure for coordinating the activities provided for in the state career 
education plan with other programs and activities at all levels of educa- 
tion with goals and objectives similar to or the same as the goals and 
objectives of career education; and 

i5i a procedure for evaluating annually the extent to which the goals and 
/objectives of the state plan have been met. 

The principle objective of the^state plan shall be the full implementation within 
the state of career education by fiscal year (five years from enactment). Annual 
evaluation reports shall be prepared by the director of career education for 
submission to the state advisory council on career education, established under 
Bee 7 of this act. Evaluation reports shall include information on the extent to 
which the objective of full implementation has been met 

\ 

* * * 

Summary 

In this chapter, a state office of career education has been provided 
for, headed by a director of career education and guided in its work by 
an advisory council. Within the structure of the interagency commit- 
tee lies the technical and professional expertise needed to develop a 
coordinated comprehensive state career education plan. 

Planning activities at the state level are, however, only one of three 
major responsibilities of the office. The information dissemination 
and technical assistance functions are designed to strengthen the 
career education effort through increasing the level oj public in- 
volvement in implementation efforts and by assisting and 
strengthening the day-to-day activities of planning districts, 

These activities are designed to facilitate the work of local career 
education coordinators who, thus far, have been assigned the primary 
responsibility for planning and implementation activities at the local 
level. "In the next chapter, methods art discussed for providing for 
additional support through the establishment of career education 
advisory councils. 
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Governance Structures: The Local Level 



The governance of American education has been entrusted to school 
boards, at both the state and local levels, and it involves a wide range 
of activities — from approving proposed budgets to providing the 
leadership necessary to bring about educational change (for example, 
the desegregation of the schools). School board members, in addition 
to being lay citizens themselves, are expected to be responsive to the 
views expressed by other lay citizens and, in sp doing, to assure that 
schools respond to the needs of the community/state, 

Career Eduction Advisory Councils 

Increasingly /over the past few decades, advisory councils have been 
established to perform specialized types of governance functions in 
addition to those performed by school boards. Their proliferation is 
' largely due to the requirements of numerous federal programs that 
, have, as one of their objectives, encouraging community/parental 
involvement in the planning and implementation of the program 
being funded. States and localities, however, have also established a 
variety of councils, commissions, task forces, etc , to oversee the 
implementation of educational programs, 

Although these advisory councils vary, depending on the nature of 
the program being implemented, their purpose is generally the same 
— to bring together a representative group of professional and lay 
citizens to advise program administrators on how implementation 
activities can be best conducted to meet the needs of the communi- 
ty/state in addition to meeting programmatic objectives, Typically, 
these bodies are advisory with little or no authority — but the rec- 
ommendations of advisory councils often carry a great deal of weight 
with both administrators and political leaders, *- 

In programs such as career education, where wid^pread community 
involvement is essential to success, advisory councils 13 also serve as 
"outreach" mechanisms for attracting the support and involvement 
of others, An active leader within the business community, for exam- 
ple, can bring about business support for and involvement in career 
education implementation activities through his/her ties with the 
business community. Such persons, then, from business, industry 
and labor, perform two functions by bringing both their own and their 



1 ^The term "advisory council" is used throughout this report as a general term. The 
actual names of such councils can, of course, be quite varied and may be selected to 
reflect the names that are currently in use in song localities, 
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associates' contributions to bear on career education implementa- 
tion. 



On the negative side* the tendency to establish advisory councils for 

each new program or initiative in education has created an uneasi- 
ness among those jnost able to contribute to them. There are any 
number of councils now in existence that are concerned with improv- 
ing relationships between schools and the communities they serve, 
r . Community leaders are constantly being asked to serve on councils 
that appear to have very similar objectives. 

There is no accurate way to deternl^lfcow many councils are operat- 
ing in a given locality* and certainiyihere is no way to determine 
which ofthem are effective and which are not. However, in a recent, 
survey of state career education coordinators conducted by ECS 14 , a 
number of respondents listed the proliferation of advisory councils as 
one of the major obstacles to involving business, industry and labor in 
the implementation of career education, 

Although-there is no perfect solution to this problem, the legislature 
can address it by providing for the establishment of career education 
advisory councils where they do not exist and by providing for the 
expansion and continuation of those that do exist — when they are 
functioning successfully. Specifically, the legislation included here 
provides for the establishment, by local education agencies, of advi- 
sory councils in each planning district but also provide that existing 
councils may, at the discretion of the local education agency, be 
expanded or changed to meet the requirements of the act, 

St*c 8<a>. Establishment of local career education advisory councils. The local 
education agencyues) shall establish a career education advisory council for 
each planning district receiving funds under the provisions of See, 8 of this act, 
%. Any existing council that has as its primary purpose the furtherance of the 
objectives of career education may be designated as the career education advi- 
sory council provided that it meets the requirements of this section, 

- The authority of the council can vary considerably, from that of 
serving only in an advisory capacity to having a major responsibility 
for all planning and implementation activities, There are two dif- 
ficulties in according a great deal of authority to an advisory council. 
One difficulty stems from the fact that it may very difficult to 
achieve a consensus when the group is large and diversified. If dis- 
agreement is strong and the council has a great deal of authority, all 
activities may have to be suspended for lengthy periods of time. 
Second, the school board(s) in which governance responsibilities are 
formally vested must continue to have final authority with respect to 

!4 Scc ECS Report No. I IT, Collaboration in State Career Education Policy Develop- 
ment The Role of Business, Industry and Labor. 
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educational programs — and a strong advisory council could create a 
stalemate with respect to the views of the members of the school 
board. 

On the other hand, participation on an advisory council is a highly 
frustrating and futile exercise when its recommendations are ignored 
by those who are charged with implementation responaibility. Jhe 
continued active involvement of community members is directty*re- 
lated to how effective they perceive thetr participation to Bfe^\ 

It has already been recommended that local career education coor- 
dinators be required to develop needs assessment activities and five- 
year plans in accordance with the recommendations of the advisory 
council. There is no requirement that council members must unani- 
' mously agree on recommendations and specific planning activities do 
not have to be determined by council members. In general terms, 
however, the collection of information dft needs and the five-year plan 
must be responsive to the collective views of the advisory council. 

These provisions can be carried forwaniin the legislation by a short 
section on the duties and responsibilitieiof the councils. The obliga- 
tion of the career education coordinator to act on council recom- 
mendations has already been stated above (in Sec, 2), 5 

Sec 6c h K Duties and responsibilities of local career education advisory coun- 
cils Career education councils shall formulate recommendations for the annual 
collection of needs assessment information and for the development and annual 
revision of the five-year career education plan as required by Sec, 4(a> and Sec, 
4cc> of this act, 

\ 

The last major concern is that of assuring that the council is represen- 
tative of the planning district in terms of its population characterise 
tics t and that it is properly divided between educators and community 
members (and, within those two categories, that individuals who 
have necessary or particularly helpful kinds of expertise to bring to 
the career education effort are included 15 ). If more than one school 
district is included in a planning district, then each district should be 
represented on the council as well. Representation of postsecondary 
institutions within the planning districts is also recommended. 

One means of providing for the representation of each school district 
is to require that each district have as many representatives on the 
council, in terms of percentages, as the percentage of the population 
of the school district compared to the population of the planning 

l4 It it particularly helpful lo ink legislators to serve on career education advisory 
councils. Not only does their participation help to strengthen the work of the council, it 
also assures that members of the legislature are intimately acquainted with career 
education implementation efforts in the state, 
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diMtrtct as a whole* Although that approach ha* been adopted here, 
then* are certainly many other opt ions. For example, if there are 
three school districts in the planning district, each school board could 
ne(fct on#*third of the membem of the council. Also, if council mwn- 
hership does reflect the nize of the district an suggested here, Rome 
kind of a minimum could be eHtahlinhed, in term** of the number 
selected by each district, to protect extremely small districts that 
wish to create a planning district with a larger neighboring district 
i in other words, no participating school district appoints less than, 
nay, three members to the advisory council) 

A great deal depends on the characteristics of the planning district 
and on the size of the council, which cajn also be determined by the 
legislature ( In Michigan, for example, advisory councils cannot have 
more than 20 members » Past working relationships between school 
districts in the state may also he a consideration. Legislative lan- 
guage should help to foster working relationships, and the following 
provision is certainly only one possibility: 

Sec Hum Aptxuntmrfit nf mum t/ mtmhern in planning district! consulting of 
two nr more Imal education iigi'nru^ i«m h local education agency within the 
planning district shall appoint as many members to the council a* the popula 
lion ni't hi* It k ill educat ion agency bears to the population of the planning district 
iiH it whole, except that no local education agency shall appoint leas than 
members to the loum 1 1 In planning districts consisting of only one local educa- 
1 ion agency, all council me motors shall he appointed by the local education 
agency Nominaei for council membership shall be ■ubmittedby th#*upennt*n 
dent of education in each local education agency within the planning district. 

In terms of creating councils that are representative of the population 
of the planning district, again, the characteristics of the state are the 
determining factors of legislative language. Although professional 
expertise is both necessary and desirable —.from both educators and 
the members of the business, industry and labor communities — 
someone, at council meetings, must speak to the needs of parents and 
students and to the various minority communities that live within 
the planning district Although it is reasonable to assume that 
women will be included on the council, either as educators or parents, 
it is advisable to require their inclusion. The following language 
deals with these concerns but, again, should be modified to meet the 
needs and circumstances of states and communities: 

Member** *h.-il! he selected in ^uch a way as to assure that the council is 
representative of the racial and ethnic population of the local education agency 
and that parents and students are included as members of the council At least 
one member shall be experienced in assisting girls and young women select and 
develop career interests, including non-traditional career interests, and shall he 
actively involved in education programs or activities designed to re4yct the 
impact of mi st#ppotyping 

The last provision in this section of the act is concerned with the 
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proportion of educaton* to community representative* « n advisory 
councils Educators will he able to hnm to the council the realities of 
the clanitrtNim, an undemanding of tfti limitation* imponed by the 
educational ayatem many of which will limit, to some extent, the 
kind* of activities that may rpaaonahly Hp ineludM in the five-year 
plan and an understanding of the educational requirements of 
special need* children They may also bring a very high level of 
expertise in career education itself Representatives of posLsecondary 
institution*, in addition to bringing to the career education cfiort 
many of the human and physical resource* of the campus, can also 
identify ways to carry forward the career education effort that de 
veiopp at the elementary secondary level into the university or com 
munity college setting s 

Similarly, business industry and labor leaders can bring to the 
council the realities of the business world and the larger community 
it functions within They, too, will identify constraints and special 
problems, those that a fleet the business world and community, hut 
can also bring to the council needed knowledge About the learning 
opportunities that rxist within the community 

In order to preserve a balance between educators and community 
representatives, councils can he evenly divided between the two 
groups However, if an upper limit is set on the membrifefiip of the 
council, in order to ensure that the council will be able to operate 
efficiently, it may be advisable to provide for a greater percentage of 
community representatives. This somewhat higher percentage may 
be needed to assure the representation of the major business, indus 
try and labor interests in the community as well arf an^adequate 
representation of minority groups Again, the characteristic* of th# 
state should determine the exact arrangement, but the language 
below does provide one approach 

Hev 6*d (~ >un. il "u mfcrzhtp No council may om.nst of more than 
members, of which not more than one third shall be educators Among the 
educators serving on the council, at least shall he representatives of posi* 
secondary education and not less than individuals shall he concerned wifih 
the special educational heeds of handicapped, disadvantaged and nnn Fn K hsh 
speakmg children At least twolhirda uf the members of the council shall consist 
of individuals who an- noi pduratim, including not less than individuals 
who an* representative* othusiness and industry and not Irss than mdi 
viduals who arc* reppesentatives of labor 



The following provision is by no means necessary It deals with the 
actual functioning of the councils and it may well be that the legis- 
lature would prefer to leave these kinds of arrangements to the 
councils 'themselves or to make other kinds of arrangements, It is 
included only as an indicat ion of the kinds of pr©v^*fnsi That might be 
included j ^ ' 0^ \ 
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< minci! ftwmbvri thai! **T*r for thn* VPaf \*rm* ficftpt thai of** tiling th# 
mrmhfn n»l#cti*d in th? nrit v#«r thai th# planning distrtfl wivfi ftn«i«i 
under S of ihi« a**! •hul) »*rv# ofw r#ar \*rm* and Gn#-thlrtl al*air4arv# 
two ynr t#fmR V»fanri#* on th# council *hal} hit flllrd in arrnfdane* with lh* 

provisions of Mr* Hm ' of t Kin art 

( uunnln shuM mrft not I™ than iim#a normally and aarh counrit ihall ^ 
#k»r« a fh*irp»m*n to prw*»d* ovar cmmetl m**tif\fc ITimrparaona shall mr*m in 
that capacity for nol mora than ywrdi 



Summary 

An noted earlier, Hchoiil boards are the governance structures of the 
American education system The provision* in thia chapter iwumi 
that school board* will act, either singly or in group*, to form plan- 
ning district* and to establish advisory councils Not only are there 
incentives in the legislation itself, there is already a great deal of 
activit) now ongoing that, with some adjustment, could be 
strengthened by the legislation In other words, it is reasonable to 
assume that school hoard members will he responsive to legislative 
leadership in the area of career education 

The legislation also assumes that advisory councils are needed to 
assure widespread public participation in the development of a com* 
prehensive career education policy • that is, in formulating the 
recommendations that will constitute the basic framework for the 
identification of needs and for the development of a plan for career 
education Although some caution must be used to avoid imposing 
new councils on school districts that have already established coun* 
cils that are functioning successfully, the advantages of establishing 
advisory councils far outweigh the disadvantages 

In the next chapter, a state advisory council is established that serves 
Home what different purposes and functions It too is an adjunct to the 
traditional governance structure, i.e., the state board of education, in 
thai it provides a forum for policy developrt^t based on the involve- 
ment of a representative group of individuals from the private sector, 
Hut the council s statewide leadership role, the emphasis on coordi- 
nation and, in the area of planning, the emphasis on encouraging full 
implementation at the end of a five year period, means that this 
group must pull together the efforts at the local level around a 
comprehensive, coordinated state plan for career education capable 
of meeting the goal of full implementation 
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Governance Structures: The State Level 



It hai bmq pointed out earlier that a great deal of confUsion en*t* 
around the concept of career education The office of carver education 
has bp#n given a heavy responsibility to provide information and 
assistance, statewide, aa a neceajtary ntrp in bringing about full 
implementation leadership, however, require* more than the provi 
*ion of information and assistance no matter how well those are 
provided 

Th# State Career Education Advisory Council 

An advisory council at the Mate level can he of great value in provid 
ing needed leadership for career education Again, the eatablinhmenl 
of a council will require an examination of existing practice* *ince 
moat state*, due in pari to federal funding requirement*, have e*tab 
Imbed such council* Theae extMing council* have gamed experience 
in state planning for career education and, if exi*t ing momentum is to 
be maintained, should be preserved — although some change* in 
their structure* or functioning may he desirable 

In creating new advisory council*, or revising ousting council*, tlferr 
are a number of factor* that the legislature might wish to consider 
For example, if recognised and respected leader*, from a variety of 
different occupation* and professions, are willing to serve on the 
council, the leadership role of the council ran be greatly 
strengthened Attracting such persons is often, in turn, very depen- 
dent on their perception of how serious the effort is to the political and 
educational leader* of ihe state The enactment of comprehensive 
career education legislation is, in itaelf. a motivating factor in terms 
of attracting the support and involvement of leaders within the state. 
The fivi* year time frame, the provision of funds, and the comprehen- 
sivenen* of the legislation, are all significant indications of the seri- 
ousness of the effort to the legislature A prospective council member 
will, however, also be concerned about the level of interest in the 
executive branch 

It i*. therefore, often advisable to provide that the governor appoint 
the members of the advisory council and to provide that the council 
submit their finding* and recommendations < i e , the basis for the 
state career education plan > to the governor In addition to 
strengthening the state's leadership role, the participation of the 
governor can also assure a more successful coordination effort 
through the work of the interagency- committee established earlier It 
is certainly poasihle, however, to assign to the chief state school 
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officer or the state board of education those functions ascribed here to 
the governor — particularly if either, or both, have been active past 
leaders in the area of career education. 



These kinds of provisions can be stated as follows; 

Sec 7(a), Eh tahlixhnwnt of the state carter education advisory councd The 
governor shall appoint a state career education advisory council to provide 
recommendations to the director of career education on: 

1 1 ) the provision of information and assistance, pursuant to the provisions of 
Sec, 5(a) of this act and 

1 2) the development of the five-year state career education plan, pursuant to 
the provisions of Sec, 5(c) of this act \ 

Again, the question of how much authority should be given to the 
council must be answered, A considerable grant of authority is em- 
bodied in the preceding provision, since it requires the director of 
.v career education to respond to the council's recommendations in two 
major areas. However, in keeping with the emphasis on attracting 
recognized and respected individuals within the state to serve on the 
council* it may be desirable to provide some additional kinds of 
authority to the council, 

One way to do so is to involve the council in funding decisions. For 
example, the council can be actively involved in the development of 
guidelines for planning districts (for needs assessment and planning 
activity) and can be given responsibility for determining the eligibil- 
ity of planning districts to receive funds under the act. The following 
provision assigns these responsibilities to the council: 

Sec, 7(hh Duties and responsibilities* The state advisory council shall provide 
recommendations for the development of guidelines by the office of career 
education for planning districts for the formulation of 

\ 1 ) needs assessment information, pursuant to the provisions of Sec, 4(a) of 
this act and 

( 2 ) five-year career education planSj pursuant to the provisions of Sec, 4(c) of 
this act. 

The state advisory council shall review the applications of planning districts 
and shall determine the eligibility of planning districts to receive funds under 
Sec. 8 of this act. In determining eligibility, the council shall take into consid- 
eration the extent to which planning districts have developed applications that 
are consistent with the* guidelines developed by the oflflct s "f career education, 

Reporting 1 1 

It is assumed, too, that the council will play an advocacy role in career 
education. Council recommendations frequently take the form of 
requests for additional funds from the legislature for expanded 
activities and, similarly, they contain recommendations for the gov- 
ernor's consideration on changes and expanded efforts within the 
executive branch that would further career education implementa- 
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tion. These latter recommendations also have financial implications 
since they often affect the development of the budget for various 
agencies and departments. This advocacy role is implied in the fol- 
lowing provision: 

The council shall submit an annual report to the governor, the chief state school 
officer and the legislature that includes a summary of the state plan for career 
education* as provided for in Sec, 5(c) of this act, and recommendations con- 
cerned with the full implementation of career education by fiscal (five years 
from enactment). 

Council Membership 

Finally, a provision on the composition of the council membership is 
needed and provisions concerned with the functioning of the council 
may also be included. 

The membership of the state advisory council may be significantly 
different from that of a council serving a planning district. Again, the 
leadership function and the visibility of the council at the state level 
argues u ? the appointment of individuals who represent basic 
economic interests within the state and who can also serve as "out- 
reach" agents to secure the support and involvement of large num- 
bers of persons, in a variety of occupational areas across the state. The 
phrasing of the legislation should provide some general indication of 
the groups that would be appropriate, but should also provide flexibil- 
ity — since it is highly possible that many able and effective persons 
will not fall into the categories selected. The following language 
provides an example: 

Sec, 7ici, Membership of the Council. The council shall consist of not more than 
members, including individuals who are representatives of the major 
business, industry and labor interests of the state, professional occupations, 
service and volunteer organizations, educators and others, At least two- thirds of 
the members of the council shall consist of individuals who are not educators, 
members shall he members of the legislature and shall be nominated by the 
chairpersons of the education committees of the senate and the house of repre- 
sentatives, The remainder shall be nominated by the chief state school officer, 16 

Not less than one member shall be experienced in the career development needs 
of women, including women entering non-traditional careers, and shall be 
actively involved in education programs or activities designed to reduce the 
impact of sex stereotyping, Members shall be selected in such a way as to assure 
that the council is representative of the racial and ethnic population of the state, 

The last paragraph can provide for the functioning of the council in 
terms similar to those used earlier: 

•-"Chief state school officer" is another general tennreferring to the executive with 
primary administrative responsibility for the Htate'ssystem of education = i.e., the 
superintendent of^ub he instruction the commissioner of education, etc Similarly, the 
"senate" and "house of representatives" are general terms as used here und would be 
replaced with the proper names as necessary, (It should be noted that, in some states, 
legislators are barred from serving on some types of advisory bodies. Such restrictions, 
if any, should be reviewed before providing for council membership,) 
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Council members shall serve for three-year terms except that one-third of the 
members appointed in the first year that appropriations are authorize d for the 
purposes of this act shall serve one-year terms and one-third shall serve two- 
year terms. Unfilled positions shall be filled by the governor as vacancies occur. 

The state advisory council shall meet not less than times annually, and 
council members shall elect a chairperson to preside over council meetings, The 
chairperson shall serve in that capacity for not more than year(s). 



Summary 

With the establishment of the state advisory council, the legislature 
will have provided for a state role in career education that has both 
leadership qualities and that provides support for planning and im- 
plementation efforts — which remain the responsibility of localities. 
The state advisory council provides both respected leadership for 
career education and a measure of accountability, since its members 
will be involved in determining the eligibility of planning districts to 
receive funds under the act. Finally, the involvement of the governor 
and the chief state school officer in establishing the counc^ and 
reviewing its work and recommendations strengthens the capacity of 
the executive branch to respond to ongoing activities across the state. 

Although little has been said about the role of the council in estab- 
lishing policies that will affect the activities of the newly-established 
office of career education, it is apparent that the council is in a 
position to greatly influence those activities. The council is specifi- 
cally responsible for advising the state director of career education on 
the provision of technical assistance and information across the state, 
and the approach to be taken must be fully described as a part of the 
state plan (Sec, 5(c)), The development of the state plan, too, is to be 
undertaken in accordance with the recommendations of the advisory 
council • Both functions will require the council to establish far- 
reaching long- term policies in career education. 

These activities would be complementary to the activities of the 
interagency committee on career education, For example, the intera- 
gency committee would provide much of the information needed to 
assess the need — across the state and within individual planning 
districts = for career education. That information would be shaped 
by the office of career education and the state advisory council to 
provide the basis for a plan for the provision of information and 
technical assistance. Similarly, members of the interagency commit- 
tee would be able to provide the information and technical assistance 
needed to tie career education efforts to other related programs and 
activities in the state, That knowledge and information can also be 
shaped by the advisory council and the office of career education into 
a comprehensive state plan for career education. 
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In short, the advisory council should be viewed as a major component 
within the overall state effort to provide support, assistance and 
leadership for career education. The other two major components, the 
office of career education and the interagency committee, each have 
separate responsibilities, but it is the successful articulation and 
interaction of these three groups that is needed to assure a successful 
effort at the state level, 
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Funding and Programs 



"Having developed a very considerable structure, the next and last 
step is that of setting it into motion. Funding provisions in incentive 
legislation provide a whole host of opportunities for the legislature — 
creating some major questions about what funding combination will 
be most effective, 

The first step is to determine how much should be spent, specifically, 
for the first year or two of the program and then, approximately, in 
succeeding years, The next step, normally, involves setting aside 
funds to be used at the state level (as opposed to funds to be used at the 
local level) and — at both the state and local level — setting aside 
funds for administrative purposes. The third step is that of providing 
for the division of funds between planning districts. Fourth, and last, 
special provisions can be included that require localities to set aside 
part of their funds for one or more mandated activities. 

This fairly straightforward procedure, however, is complicated by the 
possible availability of federal funds. As mentioned earlier, new 
monies are expected to be available under the Career Education , 
Incentive Act (PL95-207) early in 1979. The funds for elemen- 
tary/secondary programs (approximately $23,8 million in fiscal 
1979) will be distributed to states on the basis of population ~ with 
the minimum grant to a state to be $125,000, 

The Career Education Incentive Act provides for a declining level of 
funding on the part of the federal government over the five-year 
period. The law provides that federal funds can be used to pay for 100 
' percent of implementation costs in the first and second years of the 
program, but only 75 percent in the third year, 50 percent in the 
fourth year and 25 percent in the fifth year, The law also includes a 
"maintenance of effort provision" that requires the state to continue 
to provide each year at least as much as was provided in the preceding 
year. 

The difficulty with this arrangement is that it conflicts with a widely 
held assumption that the costs of career education should decline — 
after the initial start-up costs have been met and career education 
becomes, increasingly, an integral part of the general educational 
program. However, if the state adds funds to supplement the federal 
share, then it mjust continue to maintain that level of effort even 
though there might be no legitimate reason to do so toward the end of 
the five-year period, ' 
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There is no ready answer to this dilemma, which<ean be greatly 
compounded if the relative mix of state and local funding is intro- 
duced into the discussion. There are, however, several factors to 
consider in determini ng the state's funding level. If the legislation is 
tp serve as an incentive for action, and Wthat incentive is to be more 
than superficial, then state funding is necessary. Federal provisions 
require the level of state funding, whatever its original level, to 
remain either constant or to increase. 

Under these circumstances, the legislature may wish to start the 
/program with a modest appropriation, depending on federal and local 
J funds to offset the remainder of the original start-up costs associated 

with career education. State funding could then be increased during 

the five-year period to a level that would sustain the effort as federal 

funding declines and after it is discontinued. 

After an initial determination has been made on the amount of 
funding needed, and the proportion of that amount that should be 
paid from state revenues, a balance must be struck between the 
amount that should he reserved for the state level effort an^ how 
much should be paid to planning districts to further their efforts. 

Again, the. provisions of PL 95-207 present some constraints — but 
-most haVtf already been met by earlier provisions in tfie legislation 
proposed here. At the state level, PL 95-207 provides that the state 
may reserve ten percent of its federal funds 17 for "state leadership 
programs," which include: 

• Collecting, evaluating and disseminating career education 
materials on an intrastate and interstate basis with special em- 
phasis on overcoming sex bias and stereotyping: 

• Conducting statewide needs assessment and evaluation studies; 

• Conducting statewide career education leadership conferences; 

• Engaging in collaborative relationships with other agencies of 
state government and with public agencies and private organiza- 
tions representing business, labor, industry and the professions 
and organizations representing the handicapped, minority 
groups, women, and older Americans; and 

• Promoting the adaptation of teacher-training curricula to the 
concept of career education by institutions of higher education in 
the state. 

l7 ThiH 10 percent figure applies only to FY 1979 and FY 1980. In FU 1981=83, the 
amount iiropH to 5 percent of the nliitt' allocation 
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The law also imposes some staffing requirements at the state level 
(see Sec, 6(6) of the law on page 50 of Appendix B) and permits the 
expenditure of federal funds to meet some of the costs of stafF salaries 
(see Sec. -9[c|[ 1 ] -of the law on page 54 of Appendix B). 

T*he provisions suggested here are consistent with those of the federal 
legislation. Thus, in determining how much state funding is needed 
for activities at the state level, the amount available from the federal 
government* should be taken into consideration, Although the final 
regulations for PL 95-207 have not been published, it is reasonable to 
assume from the language of the law that federal funds may be 
? , applied to any of the activities set forth in this legislation for the state 
*, of flee of career education. 

The languagepdf the legislation provided here is only included to 
indicate that an authorization and appropriation must be made. 
Obviously, they would be made in the customary way in each state, 
and thtf following provision' is included in lieu of the provision that 
would reflect existing state practices: 

Sec. Hira f. A uiharization . The nuni of $ is authorized for the purposes of 

thismct, .of which not mort* than percent may be reserved by the office of 
career eHueatiqrf for the costs of administering this act and of which not more 
tjian percent may be reserved for the purposes get forth in Sec, 5 of this act, 

Step three ^ apportioning funds to planning districts — presents 
sortie major challenges. Again, federal requirements should be con- 
* f sidered. pL 4 95-207 provides that: (1) federal funds must be appor- 
tioned to local, education agencies in accordance with guidelines 
-established hy the. state education agency; and (2) federal funds 
cannot be distributed sirttply on the basis of per capita enrollment or 
pn the basis of the ability of the school district to contribute to 
meeting fedeteal matching requirements (in the third, fourth and fifth 
years of the program). Further, the law requires that special consid- 
eration" be given to heavily populated areas, to sparsely populated 
'jf areas (o/ areas that^serve relatively few students), and to areas with 
high unemployment rates. 

These requirements reflect some of the concerns that should be con- 
sidered in the apportionment of funds; other concerns can be dealt 

w w^th at the state level as well. For example, in service training for 
teachers, counselors and administrators is considered fundamental 
to , the successful implementation of career education and so is the 
active involvement of business, industry and labor. The legislature 

. could provide relatively larger amounts to planning districts that 
placed a heavy emphasis on these activities (or on other activities 
viewed by the legislature to he of critical importance) in their career 
education plans. 
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A second option is that of phasing in funding to a district in response 
to increased levels of activity on the part of the district. This approach 
is not only consistent with the incentive approach, it is also consistent 
with increasing state participation as federal participation declines. 
Typically, under this approach, the legislature provides relatively 
small "planning grants** to some districts and relatively larger im- 
plementation grants to others (that have made greater progress), 

A third option is simply that of apportioning funds to eligible plan- 
ning districts on the basis of population, If that were done, the for- 
mula would be neutral to needs (such as high unemployment rates) 
and to the various levels of effort or activity at the planning district 
level. Such an approach does provide an incentive, but a somewhat 
weaker one than either of the options mentioned earlier, 

A mix of the three may be the best answer if funding is to be phased in 
to replace decreasing federal dollars. Assuming that a modest 
amount of state dollars are to be available initially, they could be 
allocated to districts, on the basis of population, primarily as plan- 
ning grants, with funds reserved for efforts designed to encourage 
community involvement. Funds could increasingly be provided for 
implementation purposes, again with some funds reserved — in this 
case, for inservice training programs la major implementation 
activity). Funds might also be specifically reserved for postsecondary 
institutions to assure their active involvement in both the planning 
and implementation efforts. 

All funds would, of course, be provided in addition to those received 
from the federal government, which would be disbursed in 
accordance with federal requirements, State funds, then, would 
strengthen the districts* planning activities (and efforts to secure 
community involvement and participation) in the first few years of 
the program and then, later, to assist in meeting the costs of im- 
plementation. At the end of the five-year period, when an appropriate 
level of funding had been determined, the career education effort 
could be supported through the state aid formula on a permanent 
basis. 

Again, the following language is provided simply for illustrative 
purposes: 

See. Hi hi } l nnisinn uf funds to t-tirvvr rdwutitm [tiuriruntf it tut nets, Theoflieeaf 
career education ahull allocate the remaining funds to nuwr education plari= 
ning districts determined to \& eligible to receive funds by the state career 
education advisory council m accordance with the number of children age A to Hi 
in the planning district relative to the number of children age 5 to IM hi all 
planning districts receiving funds under this net 

During the first year that funding is available for the purposes of this act, funds 
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shall be used for the development of need* aHseHHment information pursuant to 
Sec. 4(a) of this act and for the development of five year plans pursuant to the 
provisions of Sec 4<c> of this act, No more than percent of the funds received 
by planning districts under this act shall be used for administrative purposes 
and nut less than percent shall be used for activities designed to encourage 
active community involvement in career education activities. 

During the second year that funding is available for the purposes of this act, not 
It'Hs than percent of available funds shall be used by planning districts for 
the development of needs assessment information and five-year career educa- 
tion plans as provided in Sec. 41 a> and Sec. 4(c» of this act and' not less than 
percent of available funds shall be used by planning districts for inservice 
training programs for teachers, counselors and administrators. No more than 
percent of the funds received by planning districts under this act shall be 
used for administrative purposes and not less than percent of funds re- 
ceived hv planning districts shall be used for activities designed to encourage 
active community involvement in career education activities, The sum of 
shall be reserved by* each planning district receiving funds under this 
act for postseeondary programs and activities designed to further the implemen- 
tation of career education 

In the third, fourth and fifth years, percentages might change, re- 
flecting a greater emphasis on implementation activities and a lesser 
emphasis on planning activities. Implementation activities can also 
be specified by the legislature. An example of a possible listing of 
activities appears in Sec, 8(a)(3) of PL 95^207 (page 54 of Appendix 
Bh Other alternative approaches appear in existing state legisla- 
tion, 18 If state funds are being used to supplement, and eventually 
replace federal funds, the listing should be consistent with the one 
provided in PL 95-207 19 

There are several provisions concerned with implementation 
activities that the legislature should consider. Both have to do with 
activities that take-place outside of the school building designed to 
acquaint students with career opportunities and, particularly at the 
high school level, to provide them with some "hands-on" experience 
— where they are involved in the actual day-to-day activities of an 
office or work-site, 

Again, while circumstances vary from state to state, it is probable 
that the legislature may wish to indemnify school personnel from 
responsibility for accident or damage at a work-site or other out-of- 
sehuol location. Such a provision would normally be an extension of 
existing law and no general provision is likely to be appropriate for a 

'"Hoc Kt'S com pan l<in report on exiHtmg HUite career education legislation < Report No 
I! Mi + 

"'In view of the emphamN on local needs assessment and planning activities, it may 
well 1m* lint the legislature will not Hud ijAiereHHarv to delineate the k im in of activities 
fur which hinds are availahle To prnvffte Much a listing limits flexihrlity at the 
planning distrii'1 level anil, given the responNihilitv vented in the office of career 
education and the state advisory council In develop guidelines lor needs iisju'ssmeiit 
and planning activities, such a listing might he unneccsNary 
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specific state, Similarly, laws dealing with insurance for students 
and school employees might be amended to provide coverage for 
career education activities that take place away from the school site, 

Legal provisions concerned with accreditation, certification and 
textbook selection should also be reviewed. In many cases, amend- 
ments to such laws may he desirable in terms of strengthening career 
education implementation. For example, textbook selection proce- 
dures might include a screening process designed to avoid textbooks 
that present extremely limited or stereotyped career images, 

A provision may be included that is designed to meet the concern of 
organized labor that work experience programs should not result in 
the loss of jobs for adult workers. It has already been pointed out that 
labor must be included in career education activities if students are to 
gain a realistic understanding of economic forces, of the career oppor- 
tunities that exist and of the realities of the job market, Labor re pre 
sentatives, however, cannot be expected to participate in programs 
that are harmful to the constituencies they represent or are insensi- 
tive to their needs and concerns, The following provisionj which is 
taken from Ohio legislation (Amended House Bill No, 12, 1977 legis= 
lative session, to create civilian conservation work programs), repre- 
sents one way of protecting the interests of employed adults and 
meeting the concerns of organized labor: 

St'i; Hi c i PniWi ttitn t>f adult iturkt rs The state director of career education 
shall rn.su r*. th it i irnT ediu itmn activities funded under the provisions of thin 
act do not displace currently employed workers or impair existing contracts for 
.service provided by other workers, and that no participant m such activities* is 
used iri any manner in connection with a work or labor dispute. 

It may also be appropriate to consider legislative provisions designed 
to serve as an incentive to businesses/ industries to become involved 
in career education implementation. It has already been pointed out 
that businesspersons are frequently asked to participate in edu- 
cation work programs of various kinds. The enactment of career 
education legislation will, in itself, bring an important legitimacy to 
local career education implementation efforts which will, in turn, 
encourage the participation of businesspersons. In order to 
strengthen this participation, tax and regulatory laws should be 
reviewed and modified to ensure that expenses incurred in connec- 
t ion with their involvement are considered legitimate costs of doing 
business Participation in the educational process by business is a 
cost effective decision of prudent management and is not simple 
charity 
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Summary 

In this chapter, an approach to funding has been suggested, but little 
specific detail has been provided. This generality reflects the recogni- 
tion that wide variations will occur between states in the appropriate 
1 oc a 1 s t a te - fed e r a 1 funding mix and, also, that variations will occur 
within states in terms of the progress that has already been made in 
implementing career education at the local level 

What has been suggested is that the legislature can recognize needs 
u,e,, high unemployment rates, urban density/ rural sparsity, etc A in 
the funding formula used. The legislature can also provide for the 
targeting of funds to, say, inservice training or community involve- 
ment activities while providing incentives to move from planning 
activities into implementation activities. The legislature can provide 
for safeguards and incentives designed to encourage the involvement 
of business, industry and labor and to protect students and school 
personnel participating in career education activities outside of the 
school building. Finally, other laws may be amended to further 
strengthen career education implementation (e.g., accreditation, cer- 
tification and textbook selection J The language provided is designed 
to illustrate how such provisions might be made rather than to 
provide an all-inclusive list of the kinds of provisions that should be 
included. 

Perhaps the single most important characteristic of funding ap- 
proaches is that they can provide emphasis and needed direction from 
the legislature better than can any other device, While the words 
used in a legislative provision are subject to interpretation, funding 
provisions seldom are. In short, the final selection of provisions 
should be designed to assure that the major concerns of the legis- 
lature are adequately addressed, to provide as great an incentive for 
action as funding levels permit and to assure, to the maximum extent 
possible, support and assistance to localities participating in the 
program, 
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Appendix A 

Suggested ProvislonV&r*H } 
A Career Education Air / 



Sec ! Definition Career education is 
an instructional strategy that prepares a 
itudenf^o develop more erTeetrvelv his or 
her personal 1 ntr rents to select and engage 
in. a Useful occupation or profession, and to 
become an active and productive pa run 
pant m society As an instructional 
strategy, career education is a component 
of all claasrocim instruction at all levels of 
education 

Set 2 Letfisiatii't' purport* It is the 
purpose of the legislature to encourage and 
assist schools and communities m rede 
signing the educational process so thai 
career education, as an instructional 
strategy, hectjmes infused into the general 
curriculum at all levels of education 

Sec a 

planning dint ruts An v local education 
•genev wishing to apply for funding under 

this act shall, either Singly or in coo per a 
Uon with ulhef local education agencies, 
form a career education planning district 
The office of career education, established 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec 5 of this 
act, shall develop guidelines for local edu- 
cation agencies that wish to form career 
education planning districts in cooperation 
with other local agencies To he eligible for 
funding under Sec 8 of this act, planning 
districts shall meet the following require- 
ments 

• 1 > a career education coordinator shall 
he employed who will he responsible 
for conducting needs assessment 
activity and for the development 
and implementation of u career 
education plan in accordance with 
the requirements of Sec 4(a) and 
Sec 4iei of this aet, and 
the career education coordinator 
shall eondui t needs assessment , 
planning and i m piemen! at m n 
activities in accordance with the 
recommendations of the career edit 
cation advisory cfiuncll established 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec *» 
of this act 
Sec 4iai livi vlnpment h/ infuttmitmn 
thv Utt'ti fat mrvvr i'iiia tttinti h\ phinning 
iiiMlrii fx In order to \w eligible (or funds 
under the provisions of See M <j| thin act, 
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planning districts shall develop a five-year 
career education plan based on information 
obtained by the planning district that indi 
cates the need for new or increased career 
education effort*, at all levels of education, 
w ithin the planning district 

Huch information shall include 
■ 1 1 information on the e minting need for 
career education as evidenced by 
test results, statistical data and 
other data, including data con 
cerned with the employment and 
employahihtv of vuung adults age 
16 19. 

i2> the views of parents, students, and 
other members of the community, 
including employers, on the need 
for career education, 
an inventory of existing programs 
and activities, including postsecun^ 
dary programs and activities, that 
have goals and objectives that are 
the same as or similar to those of 
career education, and 
an inventory of available resources 
for career education activities in 
eluding resources available from 
the federal government 
Such information shall be obtained in 
accordance with guidelines to be developed 
by the office of career education and shall 
be collected annually by the planning dis 
t net In order to remain eligible for funding 
under this act, planning districts shall re 
vise t he five year career education plan not 
less than once each year in accordance with 
the information obtained 

Sec 4* h* Estahlixhmvnt af mtrvr vdu 
i litiitfi tvsttutrr cvntvrti The office of career 
education shall establish C 4 areerlKducal|on 
Resource < 'enters to serve the planning dis 
irictN receiving funds under thji act and 
shall provide information to often Career 
Kdueatloli Resource Center that in appro 
pnate to the needs of planning districts ill 
ineefifig tin' requirements of this act The 
Career Kducntion Keamirce Center shall 
provide assistance to planning districts m 
developing the information required Under 
the provisions of this net I Manning districts 
shall provide the information obtained 
each year pursuant to the provisions of this 
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art iu the i "aree f KduiiiiiMM Kr source ten 
ler t#rN i ng them 

Hec /)r»t rtttpmrnl of f'lif 

i urrrr nilii uth>H piiir\* \\\v five Vear plan* 
developed bv planning districts shall he de 
vek>p**d i n accordance w ith guid#*linr?» t « f he 

deteIit|H*d h> the lifViCr ' if i «r**«T education 

r ach plan shall include information on the 
ut ! I lial mil of cilMing rt*wiurirH hi achirv 
i ng l hi* goal* and object i ves of I hr plan a (id 
ihai! Include detailed description* of ungu 

mg efforts Aifhin ihr planning di*trm at 
all levels of education that have the *amr 
«ii *ifiu|ar iihieclive* a* ihr goal* arid nbiet 
liSe* 'd i. ■iri't'r education Kach plan *>ha]l 
.il**> include information nn 

1 t hi* iV \it_i ioiishipe lieiween the goal* 
and ohjet tut- f» id thf plan and thr 
i ri f < :■ r niafiiiri obtained Us the plan 
mng di^tlli 1 pursuant lu the re 
ijuirrl n-nt> n| See -|m|' ol ihl* ,irl 
J fin rtriluatuui procedure fur drier 
rniiun^ tn \t hat ft trisl I hi* ^imiU arid 
ohjeitm-* of I hi- plan ha%r hi-eii 
at h i i- % rd 

< .i pniL't'dui *■ I* i r coordinating ihr 
at ii v iti**f pfiiV ided (or in the lamT 
c-diliatiiifi plan with uthrr ongoing 
program* imd ifctitilirr* including 
pc*at secondary programs and 

.li t i\ H it*p>. * it h goal* ii iiij i ih I i vr* 
— 1 1 f i Mar tii iir i h* s same a* thr goal* 
and objectives of career education, 
and 

I 1 ,i pn u i **iu f i o j rcTucmg t Ut* i n i pari 
of ' Mereotypmg thiif fiias html thr 
percept ion-* i if it\i\ \ s idua I si iidrhl."* 
>>| thr i .i rrer upi miis available to 
them, including women and other 
students who have special career 
education heeds 
S#t fi ff«fii/»iift/i/ijf''if .'/ (ht* nffuv o/ 
• nfi'ff ,'iittt iifi'tfi Chore i s established 
it h in I he stale edurat ion agency an office 
of iiiFrri I'd in ill loll In he d (reel inl b% a direc 
tul of riireer education The duties and le 
**p*ni hi h 1 1 1 \n i p uf fhi' tin «-i 1 1 > i uf i ut eel edll 
t atim i at i* 

S#m r i' a 1 I hi ? pun t j -.ji.'i . if m fut <riii fin 'i 
H'fif n.MiWii'i! »■ I hi- ijiiiM tiii f if l iifei*! I'dil 
ijifiiin chilli llirtiii^h mnft'i riii e*. wntfrn 
inati'iials piihlu I lit iiiinfoil I v \v S isiuii 
a iid ^ tic It n! h# ! i inraiiM an Mia v lit' a S a I Inhlr 
|i 1 1 1 v u If • fiii thf di.tHenitriatii'ii tu (hi 1 gen 
rial puhl n ■ if i f 1 1 ■ 1 1 iua I h oi on i a| 1 i'dlii a 
thai and mi ! \\v pi nv inn iti^i uf this at f ill 
art til ilani »' vsiili mm liiii iiiiinitit hiMs uf thr 
itiiti 1 i in en I'dhi iilmii iiiImnhiv imiiwil en 
tafilishiMi ufidio I In* piiiVlnlolln id S*-t i n! 
this at 1 

Within das * (mm thr i-nui I imi-iiI nl 
(his ait llic diieitm uf iiin'ri rilm athiii 
■i Hull t i f t il ii K t* fi»i M'^iiihiii ro filer I'lu 



throii|{himt thr nUitt* to provide infurma 
lion on the provigiune of thm act to local 
education agenciea Huch information ahai) 
. include guide I men to he dVvrloped by the 
ofTlce of career educaUon, on 

i 1 1 the formation of career education 

planning dlntricLn, 
■2' the development of anaeaff^ 

ment (ti format ion, and 
M ihi. 1 development hs planning di* 
trills ill five v ear career education 
plann 

The director of career education ihall 
provide fur the establishment of regional 
riireer education r» »*jurce centra so that 
rath planning district receiving funding 
i pursuani to the pmvmions id Hec H of thin 
* at t will he j»«Tved by a regional rt> source 
center Regional reaource centem shall 
1 nbtain from the state director of 
career etiucatiofL snd make avail 
able to planning districts, inform a 
tiii ri required hv the provisions of 
Sec ^iii of this act, to the extent 
such information is available, 
collet t and inaintam information 
obtained by planning diatricta to be 
submitted annually to'lhe director 
of career education for inclusion in 
the Halt plan for career education: 
.i 1 pruvide ansistatice Ut local career 
tHlucHtion ctKjrdinators on the de^ 
velopnient of needs assessment m 
fiirinaiiiin and on tfie development 
uf n five year plan for career educa 
lion, 

> -i> i idled and rnaintjtin materials and 
infiirrnation on career education for 
the use uf planning districts in de^ 
veloping and implementing five 
vear carver education planw, and 
1 , r » 1 collect and maintain itlforinatloh on 
available resources (or career edu 
ration including resources deigned 
tii help reduce the effect of stereo- 
lyptng by sei or as the result of gpe- 
iial 1 1 re umstames or conditions 
that have traditmnall v led to such 
stereotyping 
Si-r f»<h> i'i»\ttittiiitu\n tilth /r/n/ri/ 
paw Htttm ii'mi ii i if t'jf ien There is hereby 
rHtahlished an interagency committee on 
i it r 1*1*1 education to consist of represefi 
tiitives til Ntate depart iriehts and agencies 
that adminiHler programs anil activities 
with goals and objectives that are the same 
iih or similar tu thr goala and ith)ertives of 
iiiii'i'i education 1 fir meuiherH of the 
i-ominlt(i*e are to \w ap|santtt«i by the ( hjv 
ei nor m consult atlim with the (\aomis 
sioiie] of Kducatiou, the < 'oiiiimssiolier of 
1 iiilsir, thr ( 'it nil n mail tiler of , the 

4 ommiSHionei ni idirwtors of 
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appropriate ilitf departnienLp and agen 
n« TW person- s within the state educ* 
lion ageru v with primarv rtupnrtaihihl* for 
the unplemarntaUon of aei equity legiada 
lion ■hail wrvf am iwmhfr nf the mtera 
gem y rurnmiU« 

In addition, the eiecativr officer of the 
stale pt»U**ondar> agemv shall n.»mirmlr 
two persona to *rvf on the cummitL*** tine 
shall provide fur ciairdinalinn with career 
education implementation at the poat 1 
■etondarv level the other shall pros, idr fur 
coord I nation *ilh professo-fial training 
programs fur teacher* and administrator* 
Thr ?i^uior officer of Int' *l«lr p**st 
secondary agency shall ( 
! piuyitie for thr infusion d >af*e*-F 

njuiafl"fl III pi sslse* u ndary .nstitu 

huru and 

shall provide fur instruction in 
1 arreT edui at nui in the professo .mi I 
preparation of teachers itmimrlnh 
and administrator* m pustaevon 
dary msiiiMiooi* that 'illpr *u, h 
train! fig 
I hr committee shall 

I vu*M*t thr directur uf • n r n- r rduta 
tii »M ifi the development >»f a nun 
prehrnaive five vear state plan fur 

i«ft*rf education and 
-' pfoviti* u_> I he director uf lsik/ 
rd lit <i 1 1 t'li available in f iff mrtt 10 11 
that fi'si facilitate ihr heeds a* 
seesruenl and planning arli v men 
conducted by planning dial rots 
pursuant to See 4>a andSec 4 i »uJ 
tKijj* mi t. Ihr director of i areer edu 
l alinfi shall provide such mho ma 
hull tu regional t areer eduraiinn re 
aouree irnler* tut I fir use uf plan 
lung d islrict* 
Sr* f ,., ■ />i'iWii/>"it-'iJ ■■/ t i ;u 1 *f<u> 
*oj/c ,11*1* / ri/iii ij/i. "4 u/u'i HnH4'd ,01 the 
n*i ■ i|ti nir* ml ii f limn nl thr state advisor* 
i tiuotil iff! lafeef edlitatiuii ritahl iihr-d 
pursuant to the provisions of He* ',' nf (hi* 
act arid f lir 1 fiini ma thoi provided h* the 
i n t*' r ngem y tummtttee uii 1 arret edui n 
K it it 1 the dun lot nf 1 areer mjiK ritmn nfuill 
dr vr Ufp a five vrnr ■ t tt t r plan fol 1 um-i 
I'ltm aliioi 

I hi' utatt- plan »haM iftihiijr inliMitiii 
linn 1 oi l he lit 1 It la I ion id i'i lit 1 rig i moil 1 1 en 
l f o uii g fin ot t he si air in at fi i**v 1 og t jo* gun 1 3 
and ohje* ttven id 1 areer ***lui atoin him! ^liall 
lot dude detailed deiMTiptiiiiwi uf p!iig|jiOi^ 
and at tlV|ttf«« wilhlfi the stale at all letrln 
id edtit a ! 1 uii 1 fin l have the aa lite of hi in Ha 1 ■ 
goaln nod ohje* |l%en as Ihr g*mU and i»Ii|im 
t j v r»« uf lafeet mlinatioii 

Ilif state plan njtall 110 hide 

> 1 < information oh the fylalioMalup l>e 

i*rrh t he gual ■ and >^\fr\ t lien 1 if the 



♦tale plan and the need* aaaewneni 
information developed by pla nmng 

2> a prycedure for providing informa 
Hon to the general pyhlit nn rareer 
eduralion and */n the prijviaiorit nf 
thm act, V 

I a procedure for providing inforrna 
lion and aaaiatance to karal eduta 
tu;n agenciea on career educatiitfi 
and on the prtfVisHifiii <tf thin act. 

is a proxedurr for coordinating thr 
iictivilien pru%ide*j fur in the state 
tareer education plan with other 
prngrsm* and actinia** at all l^ve[ n 
id edocatmn with gi^alm Nnd^^ 1 
flit** nimilar l<i «*r ihr sarfie m the 
^utilp and '*h)e*"t \ %t*n * f f 1 areer etlu 
i atloii and 

a prmedure for evaluating annualh 

thr eilrlil to v* h it h the goaU mid 
id)jei-|ivea of the male plan have 
r*een Mtet 

1 he pri iu iple uine* liir iif thr state plan 
*h;ii! U' thr full implementation within ihv 
stale n f carer r e*iucalo>ii h^ Hiual vear 1 five 
s p.oa fn on enactment ■ Annual **% aluation 
lepurtji shajj he prepared h> the di/et t**f nf 
CMreere<iucation fur submission to the state 
adiiAurt lifuncil <oi career ecf uc 'alum, en 
Ubiiahpd uadmr ^sk, 7 id Una mi LvaIua 

thin repurtfl shall ifu dude mfur malum nn 

I he e iien I lit which the .dijectivi- uf full 

implementation has hern met 

Sec K< a > b'.*ti\hl\ihn\fnt iif Ii* til i ii'vi-f 
viimnhitn mi ii g^ts i ^un* tin V\\%- Un a I rtfu 
« ttlinn agency* leu • shall establish a Career 
education advisifri uiunn I for rai fi plan 
niiig district receiving funds under tht* 
pruv isiiois uf Set H id ifiisact Afiv e&isling 
i'uimcil thai ban as its primar> pur|,s>sr the 
fiiltherance (if the ob)ecilvea iif career eilu 

iiii-in inns U> deaignated an the career ihIu 
i at inn rtd^iRiifi i uuiu tl piuvided (flat it 
meets the requirementa of this MHtUOi 

Set h'h' Ituiir* 001/ rri/noim/ii/i/ie.i nf 
!*H\tl Mj'ff' i-'dui iilian oi/iisor> ■ \U4H1 tin 

* jot't'i ediii iitidU cioim lis shall furmulale 
t \ i iiMiinendatiuun fur the annual 1 ollei llofi 
nf needs lissensitieht ttifot mat ion and foi 

t he (leVelopniel)t and annual revision of ihr 
ll*e i ear i ai eer edin atiuii plari an rtnpnred 
by Spi arid 4u ■» of thin act 

Sei H'ti Aftfuttnlmr nt nf muni 1/ 
oieoi/ieM In planning diatfKla consistifig 
<d Iwn 01 muff IinhI etlutatiofi age In ion, 
eat h 1 01 al edlltatiofl ngefo v within thr 
planning tliatrht ihall ap|aotil an many 
uit iobeis to the toiificlt as the pnptilat ion of 
t he loi al echo ut in 1 1 agency lieai a to thr 
imputation uf the planning dlatfltl as il 

* hide eitep! I tin f im lot al edtnatinn 
ageiM i shall rip|son! Iras than mefo 
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hers to the council In planning districts 
consisting of only one local education 

agency, all council members shall be ap 
pointed by the local education agency. 
Nominees for council membership shall be 
submitted by the superintendent of educa- 
tion in each local education agency within 
the planning district. 

Members shall be selected in such a way 
as to assure that the council is representat- 
ive of the racial and ethnic population of 
the local education agency and that 
parents and students are included as mem- 
bers of the council. At least one member 
shall be experienced in assisting girls and 
young women select and develop career 
interests, including nontraditional career 
interests, and shall be actively involved in 
education programs or activities designed 
to* reduce the impact of sex stereotyping. 

Sec, 6(d), Council membership. No 
council may consist of more than 
members, of which not more than one-third 
shall be educaton. Among the educators 
serving on the council, at least — _ shall be 
representatives of postsecondary educa-^ 
tion and not less than individuals 
shall be concerned with the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped, disadvan- 
taged and non English speaking children. 
At least two- thirds of the members of the 
council shall consist of individuals who are 

not educators, including not less than 

individuals who are representatives of 
business and industry and not less than 
individuals who are representatives of 
labor, 

Council members shall serve for three- 
year terms except that one- third of the 
members selected in the first year that the 
planning district receives' funding under 
Sec, 8 of this act shall serve one=year terms 
and one-third shall serve two-year terms. 
Vacancies on the council shall be filled in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec, 6(c) 
of this act. 

Councils shall meet not less than 
times annually, and each council shall elect 
a chairperson to preside over council meet- 
ings. Chairpersons shall serve in that 
capacity for not more than .= __=- year(s). 

Sec. 7(a), Establishment of the state 
career education advisory council. The gov- 
ernoif shall appoint a state career education 
advisory council to provide reconv 
mendations to the director of career educa- 
tion on: 

i 1 ) the provision of information and as- 
sistance, pursuant to the provisions 
of Sec, 5(a) of this act and 

i2) the development of the fl ve-year 
state career education plan, pur- 



suant to the provisions of Sec, 5(c) of 
this act, 

Sec, 7(b), Duties and resppnsibilities. 
The state advisory council shall provide 
recommendations for the development of 
guidelines by the office of career education 
for planning districts for the formulation of 

( 1 ) needs assessment information, pur* 
suant to the provisions of Sec, 4(a) of 
this act and 

(2) five-year career education plans, 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec, 
4(c) of this act. 

The state advisory council shall review 
the applications of planning districts and 
shall determine the eligibility of planning 
districts to receive funds under Sec, 8 of this 
act. In determining eligibility, the council 
shall take into consideration the extent to 
which planning districts have developed 
applications that are consistent with the 
guidelines developed by the office of career 
education, 

The council shall submit an annual re* 
port to the governor, the chief state school 
officer and the legislature that includes a 
summary of the state plan for career educa* 
• tion, as provided for in Sec, 5(c) of this act, 
and recommendations concerned with the 
full implementation of career education by 
fiscal =_« (Ave years from enactment). 

Sec, 7(c), Membership of the Council* 
The council shall consist of not more than 
. ... _ members, including individuals who 
are representatives of the major business, 
industry and labor interests of the state, 
professional occupations, service and vol- 
unteer organizations, educators and 
others. At least two- thirds of the members 
of the council shall consist of individuals 

who are not educators, members shall 

be members of the legislature and shall be 
nominated by the chairpersons of the edu- 
cation committees of the senate and the ■ 
house of representatives. The remainder 
shall be nominated by the chief state school 
officer. 

Not less than one member shall be experi- 
enced in the career development needs of 
women, including women entering non- 
traditional careers, and shall be actively 
involved in education programs or 
activities designed to reduce the impact of 
sex stereotyping. Members shall be 
selected in such a way as to assure that the . 
council is representative of the racial and 
ethnic population of the state. 

Council members shall serve for three- 
year terms except that one-third of the 
members appointed in the first year that 
appropriations are authorized for the pur- 
poses of this act shall serve one*year terms 
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and one-third shall serve two-year terms 
Unfilled positions shall be filled by the gov- 
ernor as vacancies occur. 

The state advisory council shall meet 
not less than times annually, and 
council members shall elect a chairperson 
to preside over council meetings. The 
chairperson shall serve in that capacity for 
not more than year(s). 

Sec, 8(a). Authorization. The sum of 

$ Si . , is authorized for the purposes of 

this act, of which not more than . per- 
cent may be reserved by the office of career 
education for the costs of administering 
this act and of which not more than 
percent may be reserved for the purposes 
set forth in Sec. 5 of this act. 

Sec, 8(b). Provision of funds to career 
education planning districts. The office of 
career education shall allocate the remain- 
ing funds to career education planning dis- 
tricts determined to be eligible to receive 
funds by the state career education advi- 
sory council in accordance with the number 
of children age 5 to 19 in the planning dis* 
.triet relative to the number of children age 
5 to 19 in alt planning districts receiving 
funds under this act. 

Dining l he first year that funding is 
available for the purposes of this act, funds 
shall be used for the development of needs 
assessment information pursuit to Sec. 
4' a) of this act and for the development of 
fl «*-year plans pursuant to =he provisions 
of Sec. 4(c) of this act No more than „ 
percent of the funds received by planning 
districts under this act shaL be used for 



administrative purposes and not less than 
. percent shall be used for activities de- 
signed to encourage active community in- 
volvement in career education activities. 

During the second year that funding is 
available for the purposes of this act, not 

less than percent of available funds 

shall be used by planning districts for the 
development of needs assessment informa* 
tion and five-year career education plans as 
provided in See, 4(a) and Sec, 4(c) of this act 

and not less than percent of available 

funds shall be used by planning districts for 
inservice training programs for teachers, 
counselors and administrators. No more 
than _ _ percent of the funds received by 
planning districts under this act shall be 
used for administrative purposes and not 
less than ._ percent of funds received by 
planning districts shall be used for 
activities •designed to encourage active 
community involvement in career educa- 
tion activities. The sum of shall be 

reserved by each planning district receiv- 
ing funds under this act for postsecondary 
programs and activities designed to further 
the implementation of career education, 

Sec, 8(c), Protection of adult workers. 
The state director of career education shall 
ensure that career education activities 
funded under the provisions of this act do 
not displace currently employed workers or 
impair existing contracts for service 
provided by other workers, and that no par- 
ticipant in such activities is used in any 
wanner in connection with a work or labor 
dispute, "• 1 
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Appendix B 



CAREER EDUCATION 



November i5 f 1977.— Ordered to be printed 



Mr, Perkins, from the committee of conference, 
submitted the following 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

[To accompany B.B. 7] 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment; of the Senate to the bill (HJL 7) to au- 
thorise a career education pro-am for elementary and secondary 
schools, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference* have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows t 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as follows ■ 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following :" 

Thai this Act may be cited as the "Gamer Education Incentive Act". 

\ DECLARATIONS 

. Sec, The Congress declares that— 

(J) a major purpose of education u to prepare every individual 
for a career suitable to that individual's preference, 

(4?) career education should be an integral part of ike NatiorOs 
educational process which serves as preparation for ' work , 

(3) career education holds promise of improving the quality of 
education and opening career opportunities for all students by 
relating education to their life aspirations^ and 

(4) editcaMonal aOenctPS and institutions (inchtdinq agencies 
and institutions of elementary and secondary education, higher 
education, adult education, employment training and retraining^ 
and vocational education) should make every effort to fulfil that 
purpose, 

purpose 

Sec. S. In recognition of the mime importance of work in our society 
and in recognition of the role that the schools play in the Jives of ail 
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Americans j it is t?ie purpose of this Act to assist States and heal edu- 
cational agencies and institutions of postsecondary education, includ- 
ing collaborative arrangement* with the appropriate agencies and or- 
ganisations, in making educatiofi as preparation for work, and* ds a 
means of relating work values to other life roles and choices (such as 
family tife)^ a major gtfal of all who teach and all who learn by in- 
creasing the emphasis they place on career awareness^ exploration^ de- 
cisionmaking^ and planning , and to do so in a, manner which will pro- 
mote equal opportunity in making career choices through the elimina- 
tion of bias and stereotyping in such* activities^ including bias and 
stereotyping on account of race, sej*^ age, economic status, or handicap* 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 4- ( a ) Subject to the precisions of subsections (b) and 
there are authorized to he appropriated $50WO/X)0 for fiscal year • 
1979, $100fiOOfiOO for fisdal year 1980, $100,000 fiOO for fiscal year 1981s 
$nOjmfiOQ for fiscal year 1982, and $25fiOOfiOO for fiscal year 1983 to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, ot hen than section 11 of this Act, 

(b) No funds are authorised to be appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for any fiscal year beginning after September 30 \ 1979, un- 
less an appropriation was made for the immediately preceding fiscal 
year. 

(c) No funds are authorized to be appropriated pursuant to sub- 
sect i mi (a) for any fiscal year beginning after Septernber 30, 1979, un- 
less such funds are appropriated in the fiscal year prior to the fiscal 
year in which such funds will be obligated, and unless such funds are 
made available for expenditure to the States prior to the beginning of 
such fiscal year, 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sfc. S. (a)(1) From the funds appropriated pursuant to section 4 
for each fiscal year wh>ch are not reserved under paragraph (B) of 
this subsection* the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which hears the some ratio to such funds as such Staters population 
aged fire to eighteen, inclusive* bears to the total population, aged five 
to eighteen, inclusive* of all the States, except that no State shall be 
allotted from such funds for each fiscal year an amount less than 

$mf)oo. , 

(£) From the remainder of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 for each fiscal year, the O mnmissiorier may reserve - 

(A ) mi amount not to exceed 5 per centum, each year for the 
administration of this Act and for making m*odel program grants 
purswint to section 10* 

(B) an anwunt not to exceed 1 per centum each year for the 
purpose of carrying out the information program pursuant to 
sectmn IS of this Act, 

(O) an amount not to exceed one-half of one per centum etch 
year for the purpose of carrying out a national evaluation of the 
effectiveness of programs assisted under this Act in carrying put 
the purposes of this Act, and 

(D) an amount equal to 1 per centum for the purpose of making 
payments to the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Sanity a, and the 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in furtherance of the pur- 
posed of this Act, 

(b) (/) Any funds allotted to a State under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) for which a State has not applied or for which a State 
application has not been approved shall be real-lotted by ratably in- 
creasing the allocations of each of the States which have approved 
applications, 

(2) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal year are not sufficient to 
make the allotments of the minimum am mints specified in paragraph 
( I ) o f subsection (a) , such minimum amounts shall be ratably reduced* 
If additional sums become available during a fiscal year for which 
such allotments were reduced, such allotments shall be increased on the 
same basis as they were reduced, 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any State 
which receives, in any fiscal year, the minimum allotment prescribed 
under paragraph (/) of subsection (a) of this section does not have to 
comply with the provisions of section 6(6) relating to staff employed at 
the State level, 

APPLICATIONS 

8zc> 6\ E very State desiring to receive funds appropriated under 
section 4 for fiscal year 1079 shall submit to the Commissions^ an 
application containing assurances th&t— 

(1) the State educational agency will be the agency responsible 
for planning the use, and administering the expenditure, of funds 
received under this Act, other than funds mctde available under 
sections 10, 11, and 12; 

(2) the State legislature and the Governor have been notified 
of the Staters application for such funds; 

(3) (A) the State will empend, from its men sources, for any 
fiscal year for which funds are received under this Act, an amount 
equal to or exceeding the amount which such State expended for 
career education during the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which the determination is made; 

(B) the State will pay from non-Federal sources the non-Fed- 
eral share of the costs of carrying out the State plan for fiscal 
year 1980 and for each of the three succeeding fiscal years; 

(4) ths State will make every possible effort to integrate career 
education into the regular education programs offered in elernen- 
tary and secondary schools in the State; 

(5) (A ) the State educational agency will require that programs 
of career education assisted under this Act mill be administered 
by State and local educational agencies in such a manner as to 
affect all itistructional programs m elementary and secondary 
education* and will not be administered solely as a part of the vo- 
cal imial education program; 

(B) the State educational agency trill require that programs 
of career education will be coordinated by an indimdkud having 
prior experience in the field of career education (ivho shall be des- 
ignated as a State coordinator of career education) ; 

(ft) such agencj/ will emploi/ such staff as are necessary to pro- 
ride for the administration of this Act and programs of career 
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education funded under this Act, including a person or persons 
experienced u*M respect to probhrns o f discrimination in the labor 

market and stereotyping affecting career education, including bias 
and stereotyping on accoujU of race, sem, age, economic status, or 
handicap, and including at least ofis professional trained in guid* 
ance and counseling who shall work jointly in the office of the prin* 
cipal staff person responsible for suck administration and cpardi- 
nation and in the office of the State educational agency responsible 
for guidance and counseling, if any jwcA office emists; * 

(ff suck agmcy will continuously review the plan submitted 
under section 7 and \cill submit suck amendments thereto as may 
be deemed appropriate in response to such agency*s experience* 
with the program; 

(8) the State educational agency will comply with the provi- 
sions of section 0(h) with respect to the dkt^buH&n of funds to 
local educational agencies within the State* i * >v ' . ■ 

(9) the State educational agency will not qflocath paymef0s 
under this Act among local educational agencies within the StaM 
on the basis of pen capita en rollment &r th^wffh} m^(^'ri^ i of1o€^ !S 
efpen&tures pn^uhifinwipcnwntagG basis^orjde^y fifnd%j$ §my 
local educational agency if the applicable jurixdtrtioji in which 
such agency U located m^naJ^ing a reasonable ia& effort mlelfpke* 
'cgyse such agency is%nahle to pay the ri on- Fed&tfl share of 'the 

, Costs of programs assisted under this Act; ' m ■ , - : 
^ ( 10 ) % no t less t fat a 1JI per re ntu m * of tha t port ion of a State \<r 
, j fffant for tiny fiscal year .whidh is riot reserved pfarMiOQi to section , 
A t \T)(b) ^itl he used for progi^im d^r/bed hi sc%t?on 5fa)'(8) (B)§ 
; ^ctnd $ ■ ' . " * 

„v* £11) fhr funds received under J hi? Act will be itftfd in accord-* 
■' " 'oi^mi^ith the provisi^^of seeti^tT. tffi_ s i 



{ ^ATE PLANE 
^ , , , i 

T^E rfryjfitnte desirifuj to receive fnnds appropriated pursuant 1 
a teQliofr* shall submit h t% Commissioner byJuly 2, 197$$ a Staid 
tlAwhS^shcdl^ . £ • \ 

/. (lf%¥tyut eaepltoUiy the objectives the State w&fyeek to achieve' * 
by ih^mid\ o% each of the^ ftiml year* for whipnjunds^ are mitde ^ 
( ^ a ^3^ %! f r 4 ctj in ^pfemUm^ng the goal of providing 
c^r^^^H^jtion for stue£e?it&in eltjpgfimry 0id secondary schools 
n^f^A/ths^fjfUe^ wifih mectai emphjasW on ovencoming sernMas 
t and Shreotypingj and set\$dt the methods by which the State will n 
( Meek each year*Jo /achieve such o bjectwej^imthitdl resources avail- ... 
lathA". >• f ' * ¥ - ... ' * r ' * . 

(M Y describe tjhe method&y which t mounds received under this 
Act icill be uieuy m accomdnce Mjith scctton^S, to implement the 
ov^raM, oblective&ijri each of the fiscal years for wfiich funds are 
made available under Mais Act t 1 b "** 

yA, (fl) set forth policws and procedures^ 

to assure equal ^P^jrf/ student* {including the handicapped 
and members of^ hm^res ) to career education prog ra ms carried^ 
out 'under the P^ffl>i-> > % * ^ 
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(4) pro vide adequate assurance that the requirements of section 
6 win %f met in each fiscal year oft*? fiscal year 107$; ma 

(6) provide proposed criteria to the Commissioner far the eval- 
nation of the extent to which the State wUl achieve the objectives 
set out in the State plan, 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 8* (a) Subject to the provisions of sections 9(b) and JO, funds 
received under tfUs Act may be used only to pay the Federal share 
of the total costs of — 

(J) employing such additional State educational agency per- ■ 
sonnel as may be required for the administration and coordination 
of programs assisted under this Act; 

(5) providing State leadership for career education, either 
directly or through arrangements with public agencies and pri* 
vote organisations (including institutions of higher education), 
in— 

(A) conducting inservice institutes for educational per- 
sonnet; 

IB) traimna local career education coordinators; 

(C) collecting, evaluating, and disseminating career edu- 
cation materials on an instrastate and interstate basis with 
special emphasis on overcoming sew bias and stereotyping; 

(D) conducting statewide needs assessment and evaluation 
studies; 

(E) conducting statewide career education leadership 
conferences; 

(P) engaging in collaborative relationships with other 
agencies of State government and with public agencies and 
private organisations representing business, labor, industry 
and the professions and organisations representing the handi- 
capped, minority groups, women, ami older Americans; and 
(G) promoting the adaptation of teacher-training curric^ 
ula to the concept of career education by institutions of higher 
education located in the State; 
(3) making payments to local educational agencies for com- 
prehensive programs including— 

(A) instilling career education concepts and approaches 
in the rfossroom*: 

(B) developing and implementing comprehensive career 
guidance, counseling, placement, and foliowup services uti- 
lising counselors, teachers, parents, and community resource 
personnel; 

(C) developing and implementing collaborative relation- 
ships with oroaniMotions representing the handicapped, 
minority groups* and women and with aU other elements of 
the community, including the use of personnel from such 
ornanjiations and the community as resource persons in 
schools and for student field trips into that community; 

(P) developing and implementing work experiences' for 
students whose primary purpose is career exploration, if such 
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work experiences are related to existing or potential career 
opportunities and do not displace other workers who perform 
such work ; 

(E) employing coordinators of career education in local 
educational agencies or in combinations of such agencies (but 
not the individual school building level) * 

(F) training of local career education coordinators; 

(G) providing inseryice education for educational person- 
nel, especially teachers^ counselors^ and school administrators, 
designed to help s^^mrsonml to understand career educa- 
tion, to acquire compifencies in the field of career education 
and to acquaint suck personnel unth the changing work pat- 
terns of nun and women, ways of ave rooming sew stereo- 
typing in career education, and ways of assisting women 
and men to broaden their career hortMons; 

(II) conducting institutes for members of boards of local 
educational agencies, community leaders, and parents con- 
cerning the nature and goals of career qdueation; 

(I) purchasing instructional materials and supplies for 
career education activities • 

(J) establishing and operating community career educa- 
tion councils; 

(K) establishing and operating career education resource 
centers serving both students and the general public; 

( L ) adopting, revieunng, and revising local plans for co- 
ordinating the implementation of the comprehensive pro- 
gram: and A 

(M) conducting nmds assessments and evaluations; and 
(4) reviewing and revising the State plan. 

(b) The State shall make payments to local educational, agencies 
for the purposes described in paragraph ($) of subsection (a) from 
funds received under this Act upon applications approved by the 
State educational agency, iSuch payments shall, to the emtent prac- 
Ocahlp* be made on an equitable basis in accordance with criteria estab- 
lished by the State educational agency, consistent with section 6(9), 
havina due reqnrd for the special needs of local educational agencies 
servina areas of hirjh incidence and prevalence of youth and adult 
unemployment, serving sparsely populated areas or serving relatively 
few students, 

(c) (1) To the extent consistent with the number of children en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools within 
the State, with respect to services described under paragraph (S) of 
subsection (a) , and within the school district, with respect to pay- 
ments nwde to n local educational agency for, the purposes described 
in paragraph ($) of such subsection, after consultation with appro- 
priatf private school officials, provision shall be made for the effective 
participation on an eauitable basis of such children and the teachers 
of such children in such services and m programs assisted with such 
payments. 

(t) (A) The control of funds provided under this Act and title to 
m^ateri^als and equipment therewith shed! be in a public agenr^/ for the 
uses and purposes prwided in this Act^ and a public agency shall ad- 
minister such funds and property. 
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(ft) The provision* of nervism pursuant to this paragraph shall he 
provided by employees of a public agency or through contract by mwh 

public agency frith a person* an association* agency* or corporation 
who or ivhien in the provision of such service* ts independent of such 
private school and of any religions organization, and suck employ- 
ment or contract shaft he under the control and supervision of such 
pt/htic aye net/, and the funds provided under this Art to accommodate 
students and teachers in nonprofit public schools shall not he com- 
mingled with State or local funds. 

PA YMKXTA 

Stc. 9. (a)(1) The Commissioner, upon receipt of an application 
of assurances for fiscal year 1970 which the Commissioner finds to be 
in compliance with section tf, and upon finding the State to he in com- 
pliance with sections 7 and 8 for fiscal years 1080 and 1981, shall pay 
to the State the amount which it Is entitled to receive for each such 
year under this Art, 

(2) The Commissioner, u/wn finding the State to he in compliance 
with section* 7 and 8 for fiscal years 198S and 1083 by reviewing the 
report required to he submitted by the State under section 14 for fiscal 
w ars 1080 and 108!* respectively, shall jwy to the State the ammmt 
ichlch it is entitled to receive for each of the fiscal years 1982 and 
10SJ lihdev this Act reduced in proportion to the extent to which the 
Commhh'oner determines that such State ha* substantially failed to 
ach,eve the objectives for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 set forth in its 

State phm. _ 

(b) A ny State receiving funds appropriated under section 4 of thts 
Ar t may reserve (/) not more than 10 per centum of such funds for 
State leadership purposes described in. paragraph (2) of section 8(a), 
and (S) not more than 10 per centum of such funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1079. and not more than 6 per centum of the funds appro- 
priated for succeeding fiscal years, for the purposes described in para- 
graphs (1) and (4) of sect ion 8 (a). The remainder of such funds shall 
he distributed by the State to local educational agencies within that 
State for the purposes described in paragraph (,?) of section 8(a), 

(c) (1) For the purposes of prying the cost of employing State 
career cdurotion coordinators and staff described in paragraph (1) 
of section 8(a), the Federal share of the payments made under this 
Act from a State's allotment shall be not nwre than 100 per centum 
for the fiscal year 1070, not more than 75 per centum for the fiscal 
year 1080 and not mere than 50 per centum for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982. and 1981 

($) For the purposes described in paragraphs (S) and (3) of section 
8(a), the Fed* vat share of the payments made under this Act from a 
State's allotment shall he not more than 100 per centum for the fiscal 
years 1079 and 1080, not more than tWper centum for the fiscal year 
1981, not more than 50 prr centum for the fiscal year 1982, and not 
move than £■> per centum for the fiscal year 1983, 

(d) (1) If a State is prohibited by law from providing for the par- 
ticipation in program* of children enrolled in private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, as required hy section 8(c), the 
Commissioner may waive such requirement and shall arrange for the 
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provision of servia 1 * to m/ch children thrmujh arvangements which 
shall he s-uhjeef to the mmin l Mh nts of that section, 

(t) If thf Commissioner determines that a Statr or a focal educa 
timuU ayciuy has substantially failed fa provide for the participation 
on an ctfuitahh' basis of children enrollfa in private nonprofit t it men- 
tan/ ami secondary s**hoe>l* as remtired hy section Sir), the ('otntnis 
* toner nury waive mich re epiirement and shall arrange for the provision 
o f st ' n ' ices t a Much child re n th rou g h ami n or m ents wh tc h shall he s ub~ 
jt ct tot he re a u ire me nts of th at sect ion, 

Src. Iff, (a) Fnan funds reserved under section ~i(tf) (J) (A ) of this 
Act, the Commissioner is authorised to make grants directly to State 
ana local eduwitionof agencies, institutions of posts* otulary educa- 
Jjj>n t and other nonprofit ay* m i** and organization* to support pro}- 
t cfcti including projects of proven cjf* rtin ness, to demonstiat* the most 
effective methods and ttthnigues in career education and to develop 
t j'cmjdary caret v * duration models particularly projects d< signed to 
eliminate luas and stt reotyping on account of ract\ hcj\ aye, economic 
stattts, err handicap. 

(b) Xohrithsttnulina ana other provision of lmi\ no funds mm/ he 
made available ntuh v the provisions of section 4t)fi(f) (1) of the Edu- 
cation Anu tufnu nts of VJ7\ for grants or contracts with local eduea- 
tiaiutl agencies for any fiscal year in which funds are appropriated 
under this Act and a served for the purposes of this section under 
section ~>(u) (:2) (A ). 



post *t:ro\n any tnt cxtioxat. orvoxsr/t a tios projfcts 

Srr t 11. (a) The ( Commissioner is authorised to urranuc by iron of 
y rat 1 1 , con tract, or other a rranyement tv it h i n stitut ion s of higher edu- 
cation, public agencies and nonprofit private organisations for the con- 
duct of postseeondary educational career demonstration projects 
which - 

[I) men/ have national significance or he of special value in pro- 
mot} ny the field of career education in postseeondary educational 
proora/ns, 

1 2) hare unusual promise of promoting pas* second ft eg career 
aualnice and counseling programs, particularly postst condaru 
guidance and counseling programs designed to ocercame hois and 
stereotyping on account of rucc<sr;r, age, economic status* or handi 
cap, or 

i f) shofc promise of strengthening career guidance, counseling* 
placements and foilotcup services. 
\b) The ( 7 nto}ni*<*inru r shall approve arrangements und< r subsection 
(a) of th es si ct in n Jf he fin ds — 

( 1) that the funds for which assistance is sought trill he used 
for one of the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of this section, 
and 

\2) that effective procedure*, including objective measurements, 
trill be adapted for evaluating at least annually the effectiveness 
of the project. 
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(v) For the purpose of carry ing out the provisions of this section 
th* re i* authorized to hi appropriated flo/MMjMlt) for the fiscal year 
1979 and for rnph fiseaf year ending prior to October f % /«lA?. 

(d) Notwithstamiing any other provision of law, no funds may he 
made available under the provision* of section I) of the Ed 

motion Am* ndmcfa* of M7i for (/rants or contracts with institutions 
of hi (/her cd unit ion for any fiscal year in which fund* are appropri- 
ated pursuant to subsection (c) of this sect urn, 

riitt hK tore \ Vios isfonma tios 

Sfi •. id, ia) In consultation with members of the National Occupa* 
tiitnal I information Coordinating Committee , the (Commissioner shaft 
examine the occupational information meds of ituiieidual.s and or- 
an nidations digihlc for participation in programs assisted by this 
Act. The i familial ion shall camider the present activities of the Na- 
tional (hi upafiomtl I n formation Cot>riHnatiny Committee* the State 
(hcupa*ional f H format ion Coordinating Committees^ ahd other or- 
t*u patiomd fftrtmition act Jet its of the Office of Education* the Na- 
tional institute of Edw cation* the Bureau of I. ah or Statistics^ the 
!\mploym*nl and Truinimf A dm i lustration* and such other Federal 
ot/cnt o h ihs the Commissioner deems appropriate. I pan the conclusion 
nf the r ,ra novation s _ the Com mission* r shall* either directly or hy way 
of t/riint, t on tract or nth* r area ntjenu nt* furnish in formation to inter- 
* xt* it pact irs on Fed era 1 prat/ rams trhich if at her* analyse and dis- 
st minate occupational and career information. 

( h ) The Coin miss inner shall, either directly or hu ira u of f/ranf. 
contract or other arrangement* disseminate information to interested 
oar ties on exemplary career education programs* including hut not 
1 in \ited to p ro a ra nxs ass is te d under this Act. 

ADM IS 1ST HA TIOS 

11, (a) (I) 7'hc Office of Career Education created pursuant to 
section of the 1 Education Amendments of 1.974 shall he the ad- 
ministcrina aaenew -within the the Office of Education for the review of 
the State plans* applications, and reports submitted pursuant to this 
Act, In addition, the Office of Career K ducat ion shall perform a na- 
tional leadership role in furthering the purposes of this Act, 

(2) The Office of Career Education shall* upon request* pro ride 
technical assistance to all participating State educational agencies and 
to Guam* the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Trust Tern 
for a of the Pacific /stands. 

{ h) The Notional Advisory Council on Career F duration created 
pursuant to section 406 of the Education Amendment* of 19?i shall 
pee form the same functions with respect to the programs authorized 
and* r this Act as the Council is authorised to perform icith respect to 
, the fa onrams authorized under that section, 

(c\ Nath ''no in this Act shell he construed to prohibit the National 
frmfifu'c nf Education from cnntinu'no fa cam/ out its functions tn 
the field of career education. The Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
fWion, and Welfare for Education shall assure such cooperation as 
the Assistant Se ere tary dee m s a p prop via te be fire en the O ffice of Ed u - 
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cation and the I nstitute to identify research and development priori- 
ties and, either directly or through arrangements with public agenda 

atul private organization* (including institutions of higher educa- 
tion), to disseminate the result $ of the research and development un 
dertaken by the Institute. 

(d) The Office of /^duration shall provide the Office of Carter Edu- 
cation and thr National Advisory Council on Career Education with 
sufficient staff and resources required to carry out their responsible 
ties umtc r this Act and umler section 4()ti of the Education Amend - 
mntsofllff^ 

(e) Section iOO( v )(t) (ft) 0 f the Education Amendments of 107.1 
t# amended to read as follows : 

"(//) not test f ha $ fifteen public members broadly representa- 
tive of the fields of education, guidance, and counseling, the arts, 
the humanities, the sciences, com tn unJty services, business and in- 
dustn/, and the general public, including (i) members of organi- 
sations of handicapped persons, minority groups knowledgeable 
with respect tn discrimination in employment and stereotyping 
affecting career choices, and women who are knowledgeable with 
respect to sea* discrimination and stereotyping, and (a) not less 
than two members who shall be representative of labor and of 
business, respectively .". 

x/trtjxTS 

Sn\ /4* (a) I nless the Commissioner finds the requirements of this 
subsection unnecessary, not later than December 31 of each fiscal year 
each State w# icing funds under this Act shall submit to the Commis- 
sioner a n port evaluating the programs assisted with funds pnWgUkd 
under this Act for the preceding fiscal year. Such report shall mJHflU 
( / ) an anolysis of the extent to which the objectives seMUMn 
the State plan submitted pursuant to section (J have been fWjSred 
du ring that preced ing fiscal year; 

(2) a description of the \- 4 tent to which the State and local 
educational ayeneies iclthi the S' arc using State and local 
resources to implement fh* ir object;.' ? and a description of the 
extent to which funds rec* >»d under 'his Act have been used to 
ach ie % ve these oh jertirt s ; and * 

($) a description of the Cserrpta-y programs funded within 
the State, includiryj an analysis of the reasons for their success, 
and a description of the programs which were not successful 
within the State, including a?i analysis of the reasons for their 
fa/lure, 

(h) The Ctrtn missioned through the Offer of Career Education, 
shall analyse each one of the State reports submitted pursuant to sub- - 
section (a) and shall provide to the State no later than three months 
after the da t e of sue h s uh m iss ion an a na lysis of the rep art and re com- 
mendations for improrrmenJ in the operation and administration of 
programs being provided by the State with funds made available 
under this Act 
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(r) Th* Commissioner thai I conduct a rompfvhsnsive retrisw of a 
mini om sample of the Staff proomms fuwuied under this Act <md 
shoh submit a report on men rerUiP to the C ommM tm om ffAn«Nim 

and Labor of the Haute of Representatives amd tki CommitUs on 
Human livsounes of the Senate by no hitrr than September 30^ 

vswiNiTioyn 

Sp * ■. f'i t Eor purposes of this Afi the term- 

(/) (A) "rawer education") for the purples of this AeJ^emewpt 
for paragraphs (g) and (J) of section rf(a)» and settum* 

UK and it* in* an* the totality of experiences, %r>hich are 
dtxigtud to be fne of hi an and stereotyping ( including bins or 
ntt reotypituj on account of ract\ sex, ayc% econeetnic ttatus^ of handi- 
cap), through ichich one It arm about, and prepares to engage in, 
\cork a* part of hi* or her way of firing* and through which he or 
the rf /afe* work rtitu* .* to other life rofes and choice* (such a* 
family life) ; 

ill) "career educatioti\ for purposes of p&tngraphi (i) effrf 

( J) of *i etinn S\a), ami Meet inn S{ h ) , 0, tO H ami //» shall be 

limit* d to tii tieiti** involving career awarrn* mm, # xplomtirm^ deci- 
riotuiuiking* and pJamdng, which activities arc free of or *tre nf- 
xit/tu d to * liimiuite buut ami *jgn otypituj (including bias or 
*tt n otypiiu/ on account of race, sex^ ecorywuc stetfus* or 

handicap) . and shaJI not Include any activities carried out by 
Murh at/thcicM in rot ring sjtecific job skill training ; 

(f) "Commissioner" mean* the Commissioner of Education; 

( ?) "handicapped** mean* mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, Mfxtch impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotion- 
ally disturbed* orthojtfdicaJly impaired, or other health impaired 
jh rxonjt, or persons with specific teaming disabilities who by rea- 
son thereof require specieu education and related sewices; 

( 4) "local educational agency" ha* the meaning given such term 
by section 801(f) of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Art of 

(5) "State** meon* the several States, the District of Columbia, 
arid the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

(6) "State educational agency" has the meaning mch 
term by sectionJtOl {k) of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of Wfih*. 

A MFSnVFYT TO TffF FPTCA TtOS A MFSDMFNTS OF 197$ 

Srr, W. Serf ion of the Education Amendments of 1970 is 

amended — 

(!) in subsection (h)(5). by striking oat k v? per centum" and 
Jnjtt rtino in H* u th* n of **/ p* r e&ituin", and by striking out "the 
Commetnw* afth of Puerto ftim**,* and 

(£) in subsection (h) ($) (R), hv striking out "and the District 
of Clhffnhia'* and inserting in lieu thereof the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rim". 
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And tim Stmt* tgrm to th# wm, 



Cuil D. Pntmmt, 
Wtluaw D. Pm, 




Michael f . Bumjiw, 
Paul Si mo*, 
t^o C* Zuuffsii, 
Ron aid M. Mom, 

AtflTtlt J. MutPHT, 

Jo**ni A. LaFANTm, 
Tie Wm, 



Carl Pomi, 

Manager* on ihf Port of the ffou§*, 
Hkmmn A; Williams, Jil, 
CLAiBoiffv P»rj t 
Jehning* Rakdolfh, 

Tom Kaolfttw, 
W. P Hathaway, 
Jacob jAvrri, 
Robert T\ Staftou, 
Dick Scnwtnctm, 
S. T. Hatakawa, 
i¥ano^i?nf on the Psrf e>/ M# Senate* 




Cm HiFim, 
Rai.taba* Oowuda, 
Dalji E : Kfuw, 
Giomi Mnjjta, 
Alwbt H. Qmi, 
John BucitAifAif^ 
T*ark? lhitwijji, 
Hill Goodmko^ 

SlItftlJET N. FlTTf*, 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENTS OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The manager? on the part of the House and the Senate at the con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses' on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill ( II. R. 7) to authorize a career education pro- 
grain for elementary and secondary schools, and for other purposes, 
submit the following joint statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the managers 
and recommended in the accompanying conference/ report : 

The Senate amendment struck out all of the House bill after the 
enacting clause and inserted a substitute text, 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment which is a substitute for the House bill and 
the Senate amendment. The differences between the House bill, the 
Senate amendment, and the substitute agreed to in conference are 
I noted below, except for clerical corrections, conforming changes made 
necessary by agreements reached by the conferees, a wl minor drafting 
and clarifying changes, 

/. Short title 

The House bill provides that the bill may be cited as the ^Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Career Education Afct of 1977," 

The Senate amendment provide^that^fi^ bill ma^ be cited as the 
"Career Education Incentive Act," 

The House recedes, ' N 

S. Declarati&ns 

The Senate amendment includes a statement of declarations which 
SiigVS that a major purpose of career education is to prepare ev^ry indi- 
vidual for a suitable career, that career education should be an integral 
part of the Nation's educational process, that career education prom- 
ises to relate education to students' life aspirations, and that educa- 
tional agencies and institutions of all sorts, including elementary and 
..secondary, postsecondary, adult, employment training and retraining 
find vocational, should make every effort to fulfill that purpose, 

The House bill con tains no similar declaration, 

The House recedes, 

3. Statement of purpose 

A, The House bill states that the purpose of the Act is to assist 
States and local educational agencies in making education as prepara- 
• tion for work and as a means of relating work values to othAiife Yoles 
and choicer a major goal of elementary and secondary eduSftion. 

The Sennte amendment includes institutions of postsecondary edu- 
cation as eligible to receive assistance under the Act and contains no 
language regarding the relating of work values to other life roles and 
choices. 
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The conference substitute provides that the purpose of the Act is to 
assist States, local educational agencies, and institutions of post sec- 
ondary education in making education as preparation for work and 
as a means of relating work values to other life roles and choices a 
major goal of education. 

B- The House bill states that one of the purposes of the Act is to 
eliminate bias and stereotyping on account of race, sex, or handicap, 
' The Senate amendment adds age and economic status as areas of 
bias and stereotyping to be eliminated* 

The House recedes* 

4* Authori&aiions 

A. The House hill authorizes funds for 5 fiscal years, without 
specifying a particular year as the first funded fiscal year. 

The Senate amendment also authorizes funds for 5 fiscal years ? 
beginning in fiscal year 1979, 
The House recedes, 

B. The House bill provides that no funds may be appropriated for 
the second, third, fourth, or fifth fiscal years, unless appropriations 
were made for all the preceding fipcal years, 

The Senate amendment eo|jtains no similar provision. 
The Senate recedes. 

0, The House bill authorizes a total of $275 million over 5 fiscal 
years toyzarry out all the provisions of the Act 

The Senate amendment authorises a total of $325 million over 5 
fiscal years to carry out all the provisions of the Act except for they 
grants for postaecondary career education which are separately 
authorized under section* 12 of the Senate amendment. 

The authorizntion levels for each of the 5 fiscal years under the 
bill compare as follows : 

U&use hill amen4me^i 
First fiscal year (FY 1979) $25 million $50 million 
Second fiscal year [FY 1980)-.— — — $100 million $100 million 
Third fiscal year (FY 19H1)_____ $75 million $100 million 

Fourth fiscal year (FY 1982) $50 million $50 million 

Fifth fiscal year (FY 1983) $25 million $25 million 

The House recedes. 

D. The House bill makes each year-s authorization of appropriations 
contingent upon the appropriations for ttiat year being provided in 
the previous fiscal year. 
Hie J Senate timendmnnt contains no similar provision. 
The conference substitute provides that epch year's authorization is 
contingent upon appropriations heinc* provided in the previous year 
except for the appropriation authorized for fiscal year 1979, 
Pontnecrmdanj career education demonstration projects 
The House hill prohibits local educational agencies from receiving 
v funds appropriated for career education demonstration /Projects 
nder section 406(f) of the Education Amendments of 1974, if appro- 
priations are provided for this bill. In essence this provision restricts 
these section 406(f) funds to posteeeondary career education demon- 
stration projects^ 
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The Senate amendment authorizes $15 million for each of the 5 
fiscal yours of the Act for the conduct of postsocondary career edm 
ration demonstration projects of national significance or special value 
and makes no reference to section 406(f) . 

The conference substitute authorizes $15 million for each ©f the 5 
fiscal years of the Act for the conduct of postsocondary career educa- 
tion detuoust ration projects of national significance. The conference 
substitute also provides that no funds may be authorized to he appro- 
priated under section 4(H>(f) of the Education Amendments of 1974 
for postsocondary education projects in any year in which this provi- 
sion is funded. 

6\ M hi! mum allotment 

The House bill provides that funds he distributed among States on 
the basis of the population aped 5 through 18 with a $100,000 minimum 
allotment for each State, 

The Senate amendment provides that funds be distributed among 
States on the basis of the population aged fi through 18 with a $125,000 
minimum allotment. 

The House recedes, 

7. ( ]o nvmhs lone j m \h funds 

The Senate amendment reserves up to 5 percent of the funds appro- 
priated under the Act for Federal administration and for the Commis- 
sioner to make model program grants pursuant to section 10 of the 
Senate amendment. The Senate amendment also reserves up to 1 per- 
cent of the funds for the Commissioner to carry out the career educa- 
tion i n f o r m a 1 i o n p rogra m p \ i rs u a n 1 1 o section 11 oft he Senate am end- 
ment. Finally, the Senate amendment reserves up to 1 percent of the 
fuiids appropriated for the Commissioner to carry out the evalua- 
tion program pursuant to section 12 of the Senate amendment* 

The House bill contains no comparable provisions, 

Tli e eo 1 1 f e re n r e s u bst i t u t e p r o v i do s t h a t up to 5 pe rce i it of t h e f un ds 
appropriated under the Act may be reserved for Federal administra- 
tion and for model programs, that up to 1 percent may bo reserved for 
a career education information program, and that, up to one-half of 
1 percent may l>e reserved for evaluation, 

It is the intention of the conferees that the results of the evaluation 
of these programs should be submitted to the Congress in one report 
instead of in annual reports. 

,S\ Outlying arena 

The f louse bill requires the Commissioner to reserve 1 percent of 
t he .appropriati o n f o r grants to 1 oc a 1 ed uca t ion a 1 a gen c i e s in ( i u a m , 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands in furtherance of the purposes of the Act, 

The Senate amendment authorizes reservation of an amount not to 
exceed 1 percent for payments to such areas for their respective needs 
in career education. 

The Senate ^recedes, 

ft. Wit! err nf wi/h! re wen fx fur Shit en receiving m'tmrnuw allotments 
The Senate amendment waives the provisions reserving funds for 
State level activities, the provisions regarding within-State distribu- 
tion of fmids between the State educational agency and the local edu- 
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rational agencies, and the provisions requiring employment of certain 
State level staff for States receiving the minimum allotment. 

The House hill contains no similar provision, 

The conference substitute waives only those provisions regarding 
employment of State level staff for States receiving the minimum 
allotment, 

10. Application 

The House hill requires each State desiring funds to submit an 
application for the first year of the program. 

The Senate amendment requires the submission of an annual appli- 
cation for each year of the program, 

The Senate recedes, 

/ / - A d minis (ration 

The House bill requires the State educational agencies to plan and 
administer the programs under the Act, 

The Senate amendment only requires the submission of the States' 
applications for funds under this Act to be through the State eduea- 
1 1 on a I agency, 

The Senate recedes. 

Notification of the Governor ami State legiahiture 
The House bill provides that the State legislature and the Governor 

be notified of the States' application. 

The Senate amendment provides that the chief executive of the State 

be notified of fhe application. 
The Senate recedes. 

Id. Maintenance of effort and non-Federal share 

The House hill requires that a State expend from its own sources an 
amount equal to or exceeding the amount it expended in the preceding 
fisrnl year, 

The Senate amendment contains this requirement and also renuires 
that the State application include assurances that the State will pay 
its n on -Federal share from n on -Federal sources. 

The House recedes, 

H- Content of career education programs 

The House bin renuires the State educational a.qrencv to provide 
sat isfjir-torv assurances that career education programs will be admin- 
istered in surh a manner ns to impact on nil instructional programs, 
and not I* administered solely as a part of the vocational education 
} program, h i 

The Senate amendment provides that the State educational ajren^y 
will require local educational agencies to carrv out career education 
programs in such ,i manner as will affect all instructional programs. 

The conference substitute renuires both State and local educational 
agencies to carrv out career education in such a manner as to affect 
all instructional programs and not solely as part of the vocational 
education program, 

/5. 8tatr*7evel staff 

The House bill requires programs funded .under the Act to he co- 
ordinated by a person with prior experience in career education, to he 9 
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designated the State coordinator of career education, The House bill 
also requires the State educational agency to eniploy such staff as are 
necessary to administer the Act, including a person experienced in the 
problems of discrimination on account of race, sex, or handicap, and 
, a professional trained in guidance and counseling. 

The Senate amendment requires the State educational agency to 
einploy such staff as are necessary, including a Stat© coordinator with 
prior experience in career education, a person experienced in problems 
of diserimin^ion (adding age and economic status to the areas of dis- 
crimination nsted in the House bill), and a professional in guidance 
and counseling, which, unlike the House bill, is required only where 
feasible, 
The Senate recedes* 

The conferees wish to make clear that the States may fulfill their 
requirements for hiring certain people at the Stata level by employing 
people part-time, for these positions or by using already employed 
staff part of the time for these duties and paying for part of their 
salaries from these funds, 

f6\ State plan review 

The House bill requires the State educational agency to conduct a 
continuous review of the State plan and submit amendments as deemed 
appropriate with regard to its experience under the program. 

The Senate amendment requires an annual review of the State plan, 
and submission of necessary amendments. 

The Senate recedes, 

17. Set aside far guidance and CM/meling 

The House bill requires that the State assure that not less than 15 
I>ereent of the funds not reserved for State level activities be used for 
programs at the local level in guidance and counseling 

The Senate bill contains no comparable provision, 

The Senate recedes, 

The conferees wish to make clear that this requirement regarding 
a minimal expenditure for guidance and counseling activities is a 
requirement applicable to the; State's allocation and is not a require- 
ment which each local school district receiving funds must follow, 

/.S\ Identification of i Off if educational agencies 

The Senate amendment requires assurances on the State application 
that the State educational agency will identify all local educational 
agencies which desire to develop or expand their career education pro- 
grams and will develop a plan in accordance with the State planning 
provisions, 

T he I Ion m bill h as n o com pa ra hie p ro visi om 
The Senate recedes. 

10. Phfrihutian of funds 

The Senate amendment requires the State application to contain 
assurances that the State 1 will comply with provisions regarding State 
set asides and participation of private schoolchildren. 

Tlie House bill has no comparable provision. 

The House recedes. 
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'gO.^Kjthiq- State rf&TW^^n'* ! S'\ / 

The jifcumte a n wto d n*i>f^p roh i bi t s States frgni allocatingVund^ to 
|(M i n^^Uirtatimftl awiijjfe oh the basis of perVapita enrollments or 
Nirougt&iwp^ expenditureHipii a uni f o nurture n t age ha s i s 

or f r< >i/ (1 e if y ifl)£ f fi t n oi l a 1 cd u ca t iJhhi I age nciefl making re a son- 
able tax efforts localise they cannot p&y the nonfederal gtiare, 
f The House bill contains no similar provisions. ^ " *• 
The Hons* Accedes. ° . 

f/. State plans ^ 

A, The House bill requires States to submit State pl^ns by July 1st 
of the first funded fiscal year, ' 

The Senate amendment requires States to submit State plans at the 
time of submission of their first annual application for fiscal year 1980, 

The conference substitute requires States to submit State plans by 
Jiijy 1, 1979. 

B, The House bill requires the State plan to set forth the objectives 
the State will seek to achieve during the 5 fiscal years and how it 
will achieve them. 

The Senate amendment includes the same requirement, but adds that 
the State must place a special emphasis on overcoming bias and 
stereotyping. 

The House recedes. 

C. The House bill requires the State plan to include adequate assur- 
ance that the application requirements will lie met in each funded fiscal 
year after the first. 

The Senate amendment contains no such provision. 
The Seriate recedes. 

D. The Senate amendment requires the State plan to provide pro- 
posed criteria for evaluation of the extent to which the State will 
achieve its yearlv objectives, 

The House bill does not contain a similar provision. 
The House recedes, 

22. U*c of funds 

The I rouse bill authorizes use of Federal funds for a listed set of 
career education activities. f 

The Senate amendment authorizes the use of Federal funds to pay 
the Federal share of the costs of such activities. 

The Hon He recedes. 

^j. State h'titlrrnhip 

The House bill provides for State leadership, either directly 
or through arrangements with private and public agencies and 
organizations, 

The Senate amendment provides for such leadership, either directly 
or through public agencies and private organizations. 
The House recedes. 

~ /. ( 1 mrvr education materials 

The Senate amendment specifies that career education materials 
funded under the Act must have special emphasis on overcoming sex 
bias and stereotyping. 

The I louse bijl run! a ins no similar provision. 

The I louse recedes. 
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iS, Collaboration with organigati&ns 

The, House bill provides for collaboration with State agencies and 
organizations representing business, labor, industry, the professions, 
handicapped, minority groups, and women* 

The Senate amendment permits collaboration with any public agen- 
cies and private organizations representing the same groups, adding 
older Americans. 

The House recedes, 

J6\ Community organizations (local level) 

The House bill enables local educational agencies to collaborate with 
organizations representing the handicapped, women, minority groups, 
and the b^sinessdabcH'-industry-pnifesflioiial-government community, 
and permits use of these personnel in schools and for student field 
trips. 

The Senate amendment permits collaborative arrangements with 
organizations representing handicapped, minority groups, women, 
and all other elements of the community, and permits the use of these 
personnel without specifying that personnel may be used as resource 
people and without mention of field trips, 

The conference substitute permits local educational agencies to col= 
laborate with organizations representing handicapped, minority 
groups, women and all other elements of the community and permits 
use of personnel from such organizations in schools and for student 
field trips. 

^7. Local coordinators 

The House bill permits funds to be used for employing local coordi- 
nators of career education, but not at the school building level, 

The Senate amendment permits using funds for local coordinators, 
but does not prohibit hiring at the individual school building level. 

The Senate recedes, 

28, I me ri • ice f rain in g 

The I roust* bill allows use of funds for inservice education of edu- 
cation personnel, to help them understand career education and to 
acquire competencies essential for carrying out their roles, 

The Senate amendment allows use of such funds to help education 
personnel acquire competencies in the field of career education and 
includes ways of overcoming sex stereotyping in career education and 
ways of assisting women and men in broadening their career horizons. 

The House recedes, 

29. Local councils and plans 

The House bill permits funds to be used for establishing and oper- 
ating local community career education councils and for activities 
relating to local plans. 

The Senate amendment includes no similar provisions, ' 
The Senate recedes* / 

,i(K Local distribution 

The House bill requires States to make grants to Joeal educational 
agencies on the basis of applications submitted byTne LKA and ap- 
proved by the SEA, in accordance with equitable distribution criteria 
having due regard for the needs of LEA's serving sparsely populated 
areas or relatively few students, 

t 
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The Senate amendment adds areas of high incidence of youth, and 
adult unemployment to the list of areas whose needs must he duly 
regarded. 

The House recedes, 

3L Nonprofit prtrate school* 

The House bill requires States to provide for equitable participa- 
tion of private schoolchildren, The control of funds and titles to ma- 
terials, equipment, and property shall lie with the public agency, 

The .Senate amendment contains similar provisions, except that 
property is not mentioned. 

The ftouse recedes* 

5£ Payments 

The House bill provides that the Commissioner, after finding a 
State in compliance with the application provisions for the first 
funded fiscal year and in compliance with the provisions regarding 
State plans and uses of funds for the second and third fiscal years, 
shall pay each State the amount to which it is entitled. The House 
bill requires the Commissioner to determine whether a State is in com- 
pliance with the provisions regarding State plans and uses of funds 
by reviewing State Bvaluaton reports pursuant to section 10, before 
a State can be granted its funds tor the fourth and jfijfth funded fiscal 
years, The House bill permits the Commissioner to reduce a State's 
grant in proportion to the extent to which it substantially failed to 
achieve the objectives set forth in the State plan. 

The Senate amendment has similar requirements regarding pay- 
ments, except that it does not specify compliance with the provisions 
regarding uses of funds as a necessary condition for funding and does 
not permit the Commissioner to reduce a State's grant in proportion 
to the extent to which it failed to achieve its objectives, 

The Senate recedes, 

1 1- A State level p rag ratna 

The House bill permits States tfj reserve up to 10 percent of the funds 
for State leadership activities and up to 5 percent of the funds for 
employing State level personnel and reviewing and revising the State 
plan for each fiscal year funded, 

The Senate amendment permits States to reserve up to 25 percent 
of the funds for State leadership, employing State personnel and re- 
viewing and revising the State plan, for fiscal year 1071). For fiscal 
year 1980 and thereafter, States may reserve up to 15 percent for 
these purposes. 

The conference substitute permits States to reserve up to 10 percent 
of the funds for State leadership activities and lit) to 10 percent for 
employing State level personnel and reviewing and revising the State 
plan for fiscal year 1 070. For fiscal year 1080 and thereafter, States 
may reserve up to 10 percent for State lea<h*rshi?) and up to 5 percent 
for employ in«f Strife level personnel and State pi aiming activities. 

* /.{ . S t a te w a trh i n g re qv ire m e n t.t 

A. The House hill sets separate matching requirements for employ- 
ing State level staff. Federal funds can he used for 100 percent of these 
costs for the find year, 75 percent for the second, and 50 percent for 
the third through fifth fiscal years, 

T 
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The Senate amendment m. dudes Stair level personnel in t lit- regu- 
lar matching requirements which are listed below. 

Til*' Senate recedes, 

H, The Hons** hill and the Senan* amendment set different poivoiit- 

il<ies for the Federal share of M»e cnMs of carrying out the Art. These 
percentage- in t In* House hill | >r rt atti to nil activities except the em- 
ploying of State le\el -fall'. The percentages in the Senate amendment 
pertain t<> nM ;irt i\ if if> funded under the Act. The Federal share for 
each ti^ al year are as. follows : 

Fir>t fi-eal year I FY !!»7!>i .. 
Seeonil fiscal year i FY IusiM _ 
Tliinl (Ural war FY P.*si i 
Fourth tis' jit vear • F V M»Sii) 
Fifth fi- n! year ( FV IHsM i 

I'he Senate revetles. 
>■■". f*rt'f'ttft i school nyjittss 

Tin 6 llnij^e inll provide** t hat t he ( 'mum is^ioner may waive require- 
ments re^ardimj part ieipat inn of private schoolchildren and arrange 
for services for these » hih Iren when a State is prohibited by law from 
providing for their participation or has substantially failed to do so, 

1 he Senate a mendment n >nf ;i m * ■ no Mich provision. 

The Senate recedes, 

= >V/. Fi ifrrftJ tttfmintxf nift'on 

The House hill provides that He i )fliee of Career Education shrill 
pro\ ide technical as.sistanee to States needing improvement and, upon 
ivouest. to States and outlying areas. 

The Semite amendment rruuires the ( )flu e nf Career Education to 
provide teehnteal assistance to all State educational agencies and out- 
lyinu areas. 

The conference substitute requires the Office nf Career Education to 
provide technical assistance to all State educational agencies and out- 
lying areas requesting assistance. 

>7, Xtttfontif It iiilt r*h in 

The House hd] requires the Office of Career Education to assert a 
national leadership role in career edueat ion by encouraging a national 
dialogue, [unv idjA^jud^y statement, fosteriuu career education as a 
mail of nHicr JJ^^^Hfftyrrams, ann^othrrspeeilie ways. 

The >^ifa t jjMWWKne t i t charges the Office of ( 'areer Education with 
perfonnrff&'a ntyt innNq] leadership role, but dues not specify any activi = 
t ies to\yard this end, 

The I rouse recedes. 

■ /.V. Sat tonal t nxtituir tvkt\thtcntioi\ 

The House hill charts the National Institute of Education wi 
eonrinuine/ its complementary efforts in career education and with de- 
voting special attention rVj developing instruments to measure the 
effect iveiu'ss of career edticarnm, 'The ( )fliee of Education shall cooper 
ate with the National Institute of Education i ? i identifying research 
priorities and dissemiuat me; N I E's findings. 
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The Senate amendment also states that nothing in fin* Act should 
prohibit NIK from continuing its functions hi career inliic-at ion, and 
charges the Assistant Secretary for Kducation with assuring eoopera= 
tion h'tween the Office of Kducation ti nil NIK as they seek to identify 
research priorities and disseminate NIK s findings. The Senate amcnd*= 
rnent contains no language requiring NIK to develop measuring instru- 
ments. 

The House recedes, 

The House hill amends f he legislation regarding the National Ad 
visorv Council on Career Kducation to ineliide not less than VI piddle 
rnend)erH, including persons representing the handicapped, minority 
groups and women, and not less than two members representing busi 
Iiosfl and labor. The House* bill also continues present law which speci- 
fies that a major ity of the members be in education or education related 
professions. 

The Seriate amendment amends the National Advisory Council leg- 
islation to include not less than r> public members, including persons 
representing the same groups as specified in the House bill. A person 
representing guidance is added, but the provision that at least a ma- 
jority of the members be in education or in education related profes- 
sions is deleted from present law. 

The House recedes, 

A, The House hill requires 4 .ach State to submit to iha£ornrnissionpr 
a report evaluating the programs assisted with funds pfcvided under 
tins Act for the preeedimr year. The Commissioner must analyze each 
report and provide the State with it r t analysis and recommendations 
for improving their programs within 3 months after submitted, 
Phe Semite amendment contains no comparable provision. 

The conference substitute requires each State to submit this evabi 
ation report to the Commissioner annually unless the Commissioner 
determine^ that such annual submission is unnecessary, 

R. The House bill requires the National Advisory Council on Career 
Kducation to submit a report to t he ( 'ongress by April W of each year 
evaluating the effectiveness of the programs funded under the Act.' 

The Senate amendment contains no comparable provision. 

The House r ecedes. 

J/, XifffOturf Cl't/htftttOHrt 

I he Ifoiiwp bd] requires tin* Commissioner to conduct a comprehen- 
sive review of a random sample of State programs and report on his 
or her findings to the Congress no Inter than September ;!Ot)i of the 
fourth funded lineal vein*. 

The Senate amendment authorizes the Commissioner to conduct a 
national evaluation of the effect ivrness of ca reer eduention and trans 
rmf as part of the annual report the results of t his cvaluaf ion. 

The Senate recedes. 

fh finifffNi of f trwr Mfui'tfft'ttn 
I he Ifoiwe bill defines career education ns experiences free of bias 
and stereotyping on account of race, sex, or handicap through which 
one learns about work and experience relating work toother life values, 
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The House hill further limits the definition of career education to 
tivities carried out by State and local educational agencies and ex- 
cludes activities involving specific job skill training, 

The Senate amendment do fines career education as programs con- 
ducted by educational agencies and institutions and education person- 
nel to improve the ability and awareness of students in the area of 
career opportunities. The Senate hill includes age and economic status 
as amis to l>e free of bias and stereotyping. 

The conference substitute defines carver education as experiences 
free from bias through which one learns al>out work and experiences 
relat in^work to other life valuer. The conference substitute also con- 
tains a keeond definition of career education limited to activities car- 
ried out under this Act hy specifically excluding activities involving 
job skill training, 

i *f 1 om rnfxxiovfr** 

The Senate afnenduient defines *'( ^irnniissioner M as the (Commissioner 
of Kducat ion. 

The House hill docs not define u ( \>ininissionei\ M 
I he House recedes, 

The House lull defines "State board of education" to mean the gov- 
erning board responsible for the administration of elementary and 
secondary cducat ion. 

The Senate amendment contains no definition of --State board." 

The House recedes. 

{.'7. "IIW*" ^ 

The House bill defines -'work" us efforts producing benefits for 
oneself or others. ; 

The 1 Senate amendment/does not define "work.** 

The Hons* 1 recedes, . / 

"Stiit? fffuititiontil (if/frity" 
The Senate amendment defines -'State educational agency" as de= 
fined in section R01(k) of the Klcmcntarv and Secondary Education 
Act of I SMtft. 

The House bill does not define '-State educational agency," 
The House recedes. 

i 7, Am t rt if nh h t to tUl neat ion A mt'n<i ravntx of iUlfi 

The House bill .amends serf ion X\l of the Kducat ion Amendments 
of 1!)7*». which enables States to plan for tb< s development of career 
education, bv making Puerto Rico a State for the purposes of that 
seefinn. and n'dmcs the sums available for the outlying territories 
from. 'I nereent to 1 percent. 

I be Senate bill coot a ins no si mi la r pru\ is ion, 

I he Senate rec edes. 

The Senate amefiil me tit authorizes f he ( 'mmn intone r to make a rant H 
to suopo'f project*! to demonstrate the most effective methods and 
f cchniiiuc*. u; I'areer education and to develop exemplary career edu 
i wi t if Mi models including (hose desijmed fo eliminate bias and 
st ereot v|»im^, 

fn 
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The House bill does not contain any similar provision. 

The conference substitute authorizes the Commissioner to make 
grants for model _ career education programs and bars appropriations 
under thr authority of section 4<Hi(f) of the Education Amendments 
°f 15*74 for theM* types of programs in any year in which this pr^vi 
si on is funded. 

The Senate amendment rei minis the Commissioner to examine the 
occupational needs of participating individuals and organizations and 
to furnish information to these parties on Federal programs involved 
in career in formation and on exemplary programs. 

The House bill has nosimilar provision, 

I In* Hou^e recedes. 

4 ' \kl I). Perkins. 

WlI.MAM IX FoRJK / 

Ike Andrews, I 

MlCMAKL 1\ Bu)V!N, \ 

Pail Simon, 

Leo (\ Zekereth, 
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Pec ITeftei m 

^ B\LT\SAH CoRIIAOA, 

Dale K. Kiu>ee, 

fiEOROE MlLLER, 

Albert TT QriE, 
John M i ■ r i i a n a n , 
I iUdu' Preskler, 
Hii,i. (fooniJNo, 

SoiHl.KV N, PeTTIN, 
(\\RL Pt f KSELU 

Afifihrt/frx &n tfu f'ttrt of thr 1 1 mi**'. 
Harrison A, Williams, Jr., 
( 1 la i ii< >r n v, Pell, 
J en sinus Ha mh ii,ei 
Ted Kenneov. 
Tom Kaui.e'idn, 
W, I). IIatii ,\\v,\ y, 
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HoitERT T. StAKMiKOi 
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Appendix C 

Linkages Between Career Education and 
Related Education Programs and Concepts 

I. The General Education Program 

A Thv Infusion /V(mvn\n Career education is an "rtfltftf process, a 
component of all classroom instruction Whether the^Kjeet matter 
being taught is reading or Algebra II, its utility to the* student in 
his her Future roles as worker, student, parent, citizen, etc , can be 
discussal Art courses, tor example, not only lend themselves, to 
self fulfillment and personal enrichment .^hey may also he the basis 
fopti career ranging f rom being I he curator of an art musetim to 
working as a commercial artist for an advertising firm Thus, career 
education is an mst met lonal approach that is infused into the educa- 
tion program 

H Imftnu nig tht inutility nf blducat tun Because of declining test 
.scores, accompanied by rising educal ion costs and taxpayer revolts, a „ 
heavy emphasis is being placed on education reform across the na- 
tion Kducation reform is f requent ly viewed as placing a greater 
emphasis on teaching basic skills, such as reading and mathematics 
In some states, scbools are ta-mg asked to develop plans for improving 
their education program The majority of states are acting to est ah 
lish testing programs and preventing students who fail the test from 
being promoted to ! lie next grade and or graduating from high school 
1 minimum competency tents* 

( areer education is increasingly becoming a part of these efforts, as a 
tool of education reform In addition hi dramatically improving the 
relevance of t hi' education program, career education helps to pre 
pare individuals fur useful and product lve lives Kroni i bp per spective 
of parents and taxpayers, it means that children will graduate from 
high Hchools with knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to be 
come self sufficient and productive in todays changing economy 
I mlike many ear lier attempts at preparing students tor the world of 
wor k manv of which reinforced poor self com epts and limited 
expectations career education is designed to widen students' per 
ceptmns of the options available to them m term* o! careers and 
associated I if est v les 

( ( 'ttf ntiihtm A number of courses thai have been added to the 
i or rh ilium over I he year h are of tea associated With t he career ediica 

lion film I Ibev include tli consumer education teaching «tu 
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dentii how to uae the if incomes wisely, to avoid fraudulent practices, 
etc »Li' parenting education course* concerned with child de 
velopment. famiU relationship* etc . 1 A economic education tu 
create a letter undei -» .Hiding of the fund inning nf the free enterprise 
system, and ■ 4 ; 1 m/i n«<hip instruction to familiarize the student 
with U>th t ht- rights iind responMhilities of cituens in a democrat') 

I hese kinds of courses, in conjunction sMth a pervasive emphasis no 
career education in all curriculum areas, help student develop a 
well rounded understanding of adult roles and responsibilities 
( areer education include.* in its Mnpr avneational interests * 1 e 
leisure time activities volunteer work, etc that contribute further 
to the development of lifest> les that art' satisfying to the individual 

P ( ill ida tu c iind. ( 'nit nst-tintf i 'areer educat ion is. of otursr, inte 
grallv related to the ongoing guidance and counseling programs 
t>picall\ 10 place at l he >«-c • mdan 1 1 • \ e 1 In .iddltlou to testing pro- 
grams designed to help students identify then own interests and 
aptitudes and to relate them to current job "pportumues and poten 
tial careers counselor^ also help -indents deal with personal 
prohli'ins 

h Ha? is Chiltlhinti xiui-aimf I.iftluntf Liiirnui^ Most early 
childhood education ani^rams is opposed to das care home rare 
*er\ ices. he^m w it H k ■.^r^sn- u or. in sorne areas, with Head Start 
or other prekindergarteo piouiatus designed lor ehildren from \\ to f, 
years old ( 'areer educat mn for this age group is prmwinl v concerned 
with developing an awareness of the wide vane! v of car a ,i ' hit exist 
and with reducing the impact of m i x stereotyping I 4 af trip spe 
cialU designed curriculum materials and classrooi . ''\itie and 
\. isitiirs Irom the communitv can all help to aeipio it , hildren •* ith 
the Varied role* in society that adults fulfill 

I his awarmiess mmpoficii! continues thioiigh ot the eh lien 
laiV serorolars cUriHuluin and heytJiid. hut . imiea ngls 
supplemented hy elWts to help child m- 1 1 identify then own nno«.'h!h 
and apt it tides ■ self awnieii«-M). t" more act ivelv explerr nceupat nm.'il 
areas of parlirulai mteieaifc them and to gain expenen . m the 
Oi'CUpa t ions t he\ selei » 

At the |Ni^fs«*« ondai v level, taieei education continues to provide 
stuilents with inhumation ahout caieeis, litest vies and avoeat iiui.il 
interest* m the classroom seM mg as wi ll as assisting them in ohtain 
ing ex|»<r tence in I hi - community thai is apptopi mte to | hen interest* 
and needs Addit lonallv . at t he |*osf secnndai \ level teachei piepara 
tion programs should include in then scope tin- . oucepl of caieei 
education nm an iiiHtrut't Ifimtl Mtriitupv 
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The themfe of lifelong learning reflects the needs of the many adulta 
who, as a result of changing technology or other causes of job dis- 
placement — dr because of job dissatisfaction — need additional 
trainirig and educations© change jobs. Many women who enter the 
labor force are particularly in neediof education programs with a 
■ career education component and of job training, 

II. Special Popu^tionfe * 

A. Children in Special Programs ( handicapped » disadvantaged} 
f migrant and non-English speaking children). These children, al- 
though frequently in the regular classroom situation are also often in 
"special'' program? designed to meet their needs. As a result of new 
federal legislation (PL 94-142), handicapped children are being 

^nainstreamed into the regular educational program who would, in 
* /many cases, have been placed in special education programs or in- 
stitutions/ Migrant, disadvantaged and non-English speaking chil- 
dfert normally participate in the regular school program, but also 
participate in activities and classes specifically designed for them 
(compensatory program, bilingual-bicuIturaF programs, etc.). 

..Career education as a component of all classroom instruction, must 
be sensitive to these special need children. In addition, special pro- 
grams, specifically designed for these children, should include a" 
career education component, Special education teachers need to work 
with general classroom teachers to provide a coordinated approach to 
career education that is appropriate to these chilAen*s needs, 

B. Indian Children. While rnany Indian children attend public 

schools, many others are enrolled in schools administered by the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (BJA), Schools servingthese children should 

include career education as a component of tl^e regular educational 

program, but, again, where Indian children are in the classroom 

setting in a regular public school, career education should reflect 

their interests and needs as well as those of other children, 
4 . 

C. Women. Although sex stereotyping is injurious to boys as well as 
girls, in terms of both developing self concept and assessing future, 

=, career opportunities, two factors have contributed^© placing an em- 
phasis on career education designed to meet, the fteeds of girls and 
women. One factor is the growing number of mothers entering the 
labor force, many of whom are heads of households; the other is the 
disparity between men's and women's earnings. In addition to the 
inequity these disparities represent, it is obvious^that many women 
are attempting to rear their children with totally inadequate in- 

• comes, - " - J • 

Career education for girls and women, in" addition to combatting sex 
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stereotyping, ihoul^ also include carter plahning since women are 
frequently less accustomed to developing career plans than are men. 



IH. Education/Work Programs mi^L 

A, Employment Programs, Typically at the 8eJm**f%vH\, for 
youth fro^tf approximately 16-19, the immediate^^E^fcf thesei 
programs is to place young people in jobs* 30 Although JKng may 
h%»n important element of the program, it is nott^^aramo^nt 

WtuTfe these kirgg grams cffa provide some of the -hands-on" 
experience tha^B Hpentfm of career education, they are fre- 
quently criticize^j p-end jobs" that will terminate when their 

* funding ife discormmrra' Thus, many young people gairrfcxperience 

* that doe* net prepare them for permanent employment^ or that is 
^Xtim^^ly, f elevant to existing career, opportunities. 

yM at M na t m S4upation: Again ^primarily a secondary^ 
vv ^ education offers students an op- 

v ^irtunity t^o develqp specific job-related skills through regular course 
f _^r)t {ue^ while receiving academic credit toward a diploma or de- 
''^tX^.^0^otM education curses can, and often do, have a strong 
^ticatwn component which perhaps accounts for the tendency 
, ^ e Howevej, while vocational education is a set of 

yy/^lUufm designed to teach specific job skills, career education is an 
^^tii^ructioifrai strategy tha> should be us#4tfn all courses, including 

* * vocational education courses, 

v;?C. Alternative Schools. Although there is a considerable variety in 
K: ^expanding number of alternative schools, many of them are 

a^ifically designed to capture and maintain the interest of young 
J?: " pwbple who have v or are likely to, drop out of school by providing 

career-relevant education programs. Again, they are typicaHy 

secondary -postsecondary institutions. 

These schools, which often emphasize a highly individualized .ap- 
proach to education, offer a wide variety. gf innovative efforts to orient 
educational programs toward the world ol'work. Normally they are 
.allowed a greater flexibility than are traditional high schools in 
developing cooperative agreements with other agencies and the pri- 
vat^prtoF, in length of the school day/school year, etc. Still in their ' 

m lt is not uncommon at both the state and federal level to establish youth employment 
programs that are designed to provide a labor force for conservation and urban renewal 
praj#cta. Patterned after the youth corps legislation of the 1910s, these laws attempt to 
do two things at once = provide employment opportunities for young people that are 
relevant to their interests andeneeds, and provide labor for needed community and 
conservation projects, 1 
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experimental stags a, some of these school^ Jiiay develop approaches 
to career education that can be adopted by tnore traditional schools 
and may pave the way for encouraging a greater flexibility in the 
scheduling, administration and operation of traditional schools, 

D, Corrections. Some educational programs, both in departments 
of corrections and departments of edueltion, are designed to orient 
juvenile offenders toward the world of\vork. 21 These programs can be 
limited to vocational education fc bu^ cafi also have a career education 
component designed to interest this particular group of young people, 




S1 ln sorne cases, work programs for juvenile offenders provide for specific types of work 

such as conservation projects ( to temporarily remove the youth from the urban setting) 
and urban renewal projects (to allow youth to participate in constructive activity 
within the urban setting), » 
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Tha EJawaiioh Commission of tha f^fifeaa Is a nonprofit 
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